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The CORUNDITE insulator on the modern’ together by the heat of the electric 
K.L.G. sparking plug is so hard that arc furnace. CORUNDITE is as different 
it will cut glass. It is a mass of tiny, from porcelain as porcelain is from 
‘artificial’ rubies . . . colourless mica. You can’t fit better than K.L.G. 
because chemically pure... crystallised CORUNDITE whatever the age and 
out from aluminium oxide and fused make of vour car. 
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ERFECTION in dress and 
a4 economy are best served 
by selecting suitings that after 
long use show little signs of 
wear. 


A suit of such cloth made by 
an expert tailor is astonishing in 
distinction of excellence through- 
out a long life. 


A long life is very desirable 
to-day. The more reason then 





that a suit is one that will 
please and neither tire nor annoy 
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pattern and particularly fitting 
must all appeal and continue to 
satisfy. 


Burberrys can be relied upon to 
supply the above essentials. 
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Nature shows the answer... 


Nature shows the need ... and the principles of filtration—but it was not until VOKES 


applied these lessons scientifically that filtration could really match up to the requirements 
of modern industry. 

he fine fibres in the nasal passages prevent dust from reachitge the lungs—here is 
elementary air filtration. Muddy water percolates through an immense earth surface 
before gathering as a small crystal-clear stream here is the “large area principle 
of oil, fuel and water filtration. Dust in a room gradually settles as a visible film on 
furniture—here is the gravity principle in its simplest form. By the scientific application 


of these principles VOKES filters are preventing needless damage which previousls 


VOKES 
lionecrs of scientific filtration 


VOKES LTO. GUILDFORD, SURREY 


also at Paris, Brussels, New York, Sydney, Toronto, Johannesburg, Bombay 


cost millions of pounds annually. From 
their range of 3,000 types they cap 


supply the answer to your problem. 
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Dominions and Colonies, Europe, and the United States of America. 


1947. 


ADVOCATE OF A UNITED STATES OF EUROPE: THE LATEST PORTRAIT OF MR. WINSTON CHURCHILL, 
PAINTED BY CAPTAIN OSWALD BIRLEY, FOR THE HOUSE OF COMMONS. 

known to the general public, who usually expect to see him in a determined, 

fierce, bull-dog mood, or else with the gay and charming smile often captured in 

snapshots. Mr. Churchill is chairman of the provisional British Committee of men 

and women of all political parties, and prominent Churchmen, which has just been 


This fine portrait of Mr. Winston Churchill by Captain Oswald Birley, M.C., 
R.O.1., specially painted for the House of Commons, will be on view at the 
annual exhibition of the Royal Society of Portrait Painters which opens to 
the public on February 1, at the R.B.A. Galleries, Suffolk Street, Pall Mall. 
The artist has painted his sitter in a reflective mood, which ‘suggests con- 
sideration of the serious state of world affairs. He wears an expression not 


Its manifesto recalls his speech at 


set up to further the cause of a United Europe. 
Copyright Reserved 


Zirich last September, when he bade Europe unite lest it perish. 
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together by the heat of the electric 
arc furnace. CORUNDITE is as different 
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i her remarkable little pamphlet, ‘“‘ In Defence of 

Luxury ’—one of the fiercest indictments of 
modern social and economic thought I ever remember 
reading—-Gladys Bing made use of a phrase which 
has stuck in my mind. ‘ Luxury,’’ she wrote, “ is 
the pleasure of enjoying real wealth ; the pleasure 
of creating beauty and living with it, and so 
receiving its eternal gift of joy.’ It is something, 
she maintains, did our servile, mechanical system 
but allow it, within the reach of all: ‘‘ the thing 
men in their free flashes of uncorrupted aspiration 
all seek to know and enjoy.’ And when one comes 
to think of it, how true this is. It is the sight of 
luxury—synthetic, second-hand, tantalisingly out 
of reach——that nightly fills the cinemas: thelonging, 
however perverted by upbringing and circum- 
stance, for whatever has been fashioned perfectly, 
for the ultimate goal of perfection that lies at 
the heart of each one of us. One has only to 
watch, in train or tram, the joy and pride of 
the very poor in their children—and, as I have 
so often observed, in other people’s—to realise 
how strong this instinct is. Compared with the 
shoddy makeshifts by which they are surrounded 

the cheap, ugly furniture, the cheap unnutritious 
food, the cheap, gimcrack houses, the cheap, 
shabby street’-—-what a miracle of infinite 
intricacy of design and execution, fitness for its 
wondrous purpose, satisfying and uplifting beauty, 
is even the plainest, grubbiest, most misshapen 
baby. No wonder the rich luxury of it dominates 
the heart of its parents and relations. 

In some such way, too, I think, is the passion 
of modern youth for the machine to be explained. 
For our machines, compared with the articles 
the products of those machines—with which most 
people are surrounded nowadays, are wonderful 
things. Infinite ingenuity, infinite pains, exquisite 
and meticulous finish have gone to their making. 
The tragedy is that most of what the machines 
make is so sadly inferior to themselves. It is 
in this respect that a human being is such a 
much more wonderful machine than any machine. 
What the former creates is as perfect as, often more 


perfect than, itself. If only our machines could be wruere 


set to making and multiplying, not the cheap and 
shoddy, but the luxurious and 
beautiful: the things that 
everyone desires, instead of the 
things that no one wants, but 
everyone, or nearly everyone 
(under our present system), has 
to put up with. If only man, 
in other words, instead of 
letting his environment master 
him, would rouse himself, 
take thought and master his 
environment. 

To me—as to millions of 
Englishmen—the proper place 
for luxury is the home. It is 
not the hotel, the cinema, the 
town hall, the hospital, the 
bank, the gas-works. It is 
where a man can best enjoy 
it in his own way and time, 
in freedom (that much abused 
word), and can share it with 
those he loves. To share some- 
thing perfect and beautiful 
with those one loves is the 
highest point of human felic- 
ity, even if—as some found in 
the last two wars—that some- 


thing is only a noble act of — | , 
duty or sacrifice shared with eae. Picea 
faithful comrades. —— 
My own passion for many 
years has been furniture. I 
started collecting it nearly a 
quarter of a century ago, and, —_}95 
though I have never been able 
to afford collectors’ prices, I 
have enjoyed an immense 
amount of happiness first in buying—mostly at sales— 
and then in using and constantly observing beautiful 
household objects. Most of them have been old— 


FACILITIES FOR MILITARY BASES. 


detachment occupied the islands. 





By ARTHUR BRYANT. 


relics of the seventeenth, eighteenth and early-nine- 
teenth centuries—-partly because so few beautiful 
pieces of domestic furniture have been made since ; 
partly because, being a social historian, I am naturally 
interested in the evidences of past modes of life. The 


WHERE RUSSIA HAS REQUESTED ARCTIC BASES. 





THE RUSSIAN FLAG ALREADY FLIES IN SPITSBERGEN : 
THE RUSSIAN CONSULATE IN THE NORWEGIAN ARCTIC ISLANDS. 





LONGYEAR CITY IN SPITSBERGEN, NORWAY’S ARCTIC POSSESSION IN WHICH SOVIET RUSSIA HAS REQUESTED 
LONGYEAR LIES IN THE COAL-MINING DISTRICT. 


The Soviet Government's request to Norway for facilities for military bases in the Arctic islands of Spitsbergen has called 
attention to the Treaty which vested the sovereignty of Spitsbergen in Norway in 1920. This Treaty was accepted by Russia in 
There are considerable coal measures in the islands and during the war an Allied raid denied to the Germans the coal 
which they would otherwise have used, and also brought back to England the Norwegian population. Later a Norwegian 2 is ans » P 

It is understood that Russia would like a revision of the Treaty in view of the strategic value self. It is, perhaps, here that 
Spitsbergen, both from the security and the economic points of view. 


pleasure I have had in them has had nothing to do 
with the price I have paid for them (except so far as 
good fortune in this respect has enabled me to enjoy 





what I could not otherwise have hoped to enjoy), 
still less with the price I might have got for them 
had I wanted to sell them. It has been, in other 
words, an esthetic pleasure, not a commercial: a 
human one, not a synthetic. I can’t think of any- 
thing, except my work, which has given me 
such continuous, unbroken satisfaction as the 
sight and daily use of these beautiful things. 
And if they were all to be taken from me, as so 
many of them so nearly were in 1940, I should 
still retain the capacity for like pleasure: in 
finding and, as and when I could, afford it, 
establishing in my home others like them. The 
tragedy is that such beautiful things, instead of 
growing more common-—~as, with the wonderful 
tools mankind to-day possesses, they should do— 
are becoming steadily rarer. They ought to be 
part of the daily life and enjoyment of everyone 
instead of the cheap, shoddy, unsightly, lifeless 
objects with which most folk to-day have to 
make do. It is an indictment of our society 
almost as damning as war and unemployment. 
For what, one asks, is the purpose of all our 
immense mechanical production and the stunted, 
dragooned lives most producers seem to live in 
its service, if the only result is a flood of objects 
so incapable of giving pleasure? The vast 
majority of objects made to-day give satis- 
faction neither to the producer nor the consumer. 
And if anyone tells me they earn “ profits,”’ 
whether for the individual or the State, I reply 
by asking where that so-called “‘ profit ’’ goes, 
who enjoys it, or is really the richer for it. 
Under the influence of new debt and its con- 
comitant, taxation, we have all become and 
are becoming increasingly pauper-minded. 

Yet perhaps the solution is in sight: perhaps 
man, finding himself—as he is—surrounded by a 
sterile desert of his own making (the desert of 
soil-erosion, unemployment, slum-housing, class- 
strife and atomic war), will take his bearings, 
set a new course and enter into the heritage 
which human genius and energy have made 
accessible. If men could only be brought to trust 
one another, to give as well as to demand 
liberty, to eschew power-politics and power- 
economics (whether of the Left 
or Right), the tools with which 
their own questing intellects 
have armed them might be 
turned to the creation, not of 
the cheap and of the synthetic, 
but of what man really desires, 
and of that which accords 
with his own enjoying and 
infinitely appreciative nature. 
In this connection it is worth 
thinking what might have been 
possible if to our eighteenth- 
century forbears, with their 
wonderful craftsmanship, their 
fine husbandry, their rich, 
wholesome, country fare, their 
free, untrammelled lives, had 
been suddenly added the quick, 
easy transport, the means of 
banishing dirt and disease, the 
facility forsecuring and process- 
ing rawmaterials,andthemeans 
of multiplying tools and tool 
components which we enjoy 
(but so misuse) to-day. Based 
on that sound, human founda- 
tion, might not a rich and won- 
derful society have arisen? 
Unhappily, in developing the 
devices science has given us, 
we have destroyed, through 
a false sense of values and a 
deceptive set of measures, the 
arts and enjoyment of life it- 


the historian can be of service 
to his fellows by reminding 
them of what they have lost and of what, with the tools 
they have to their hands, they might re-create for them- 
selves and in far greater and ever-expanding abundance. 
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N B.—Reproductions and quotations from “‘ The Illustrated London News" of One HuNpRED YEARS AGO will, in future, be given from time to time. 
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a . YOUNGER SISTER OF THE HEIR- PRESUMPTIVE: 
HER ROYAL HIGHNESS PRINCESS MARGARET. 
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ay THE LATEST PORTRAIT OF H.R.H. PRINCESS MARGARET; SHE WILL COMPLETE “ a GIFTED AS A MUSICIAN AND ENDOWED WITH A KEEN AND LIVELY WIT: 
a HER SIXTEENTH YEAR ON AUGUST 2I NEXT. eo Se A NEW AND CHARMING PORTRAIT OF THE KING'S YOUNGER DAUGHTER, 
. s . . auneny . . 7 . . ennnen: ‘ \ 
H.R.H. Princess Margaret, the youngest member of the royal party for the forth- | just an echo of the Heir-Presumptive. She has a strongly marked and charming 
coming tour of South Africa, was born on August 21, 1939, so will not complete her personality, is a great wit’ and has notable powers of observation. When the 
sixteenth year until well after her return to England. She is the constant companion Princesses produced their Christmas pantomimes from 1941-44, Princess Margaret's 


of Princess Elizabeth and shares many of her sister's tastes, but is by no means share in the productions, and script-writing in particular, was considerable 


Portraits BY Dorothy WILDING 
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FIGHTING IN FRENCH INDO-CHINA: SCENES ON THE VIET-NAM FRONT. 
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WATCHING FRENCH TROOPS PASS IN PURSUIT OF VIET-NAMESE IRREGULARS: WOMEN 
TH VICTIMS OF WAR ¥ INDO-CHIN 
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A PATROL PASSING THE FRAMEWORK OF A BURNT-OUT BUILDING—THE VIET-NAMESE 
GENERAL STAFF EMPLOY “ SCORCHED-EARTH ” TACTIC 
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PRENCH TROOPS PASSING THROUGH JUNGLE COUNTRY—-ONE OF THE GREATEST ORSTACLES TO THEIR PROGRESS—-WHERE 
ISOLATED SNIPERS TAKE THEIR TOLL OF THE COLUMN AND ESCAPE INTO THE THICK COVER OF THE TREES. 
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A FRENCH PATROL LEAVING TO KEEP WATCH BRINGING UP SUPPLIES FOR A FRENCH FLYING COLUMN IN DIFFICULT COUNTRY: A BULLOCK-CART, LOADED WITH STORES 
ON THE RIVER MEKONG, SOUTH OF SAIGON. FORDING A RIVER GUARDED BY FRENCH TROOPS DURING THE RECENT FIGHTING IN INDO-CHINA. 


An agreement signed on March 6 last year established the independence of | as the Viet-Nam Government with its President, Ho Chi Minh, were in flight, the 
Viet-Nam within the French Union of Indo-China. However, later in the year, French authorities had taken over the responsibility for restoring order. On 
there were isolated attacks on French troops by Viet-Namese irregulars and, on December 25, M. Marius Moutet, Minister for Overseas Territories, arrived in Saigon 
December 19, regular forces attacked the French garrison at Hanoi with artillery for consultations with Admiral Thierry d'Argenlieu, the French High Commissioner, 
and mortar fire. Hestilities spread to Hué and other towns in the neighbourhood, who had stated previously that ‘‘ The French Government cannot tolerate such 
and, on December 20, General Morli¢re, the French commander, proclaimed that, serious and flagrant violations of a treaty freely signed"’' but had no intention of 

Continued opposite. 
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VIET-NAMESE GUERILLAS AND THEIR FRENCH OPPONENTS IN INDO-CHINA. 
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WELL-ARMED TH RIFLES, MACHINE-GUNS AND GRENADES: A OF VI 


MESE 


THE FIELDS NEAR HANOI. THE MAJORITY ARE WITHOUT UNIFORM, A 
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GUERILLA FIGHTERS PHOTOGRAPHED AS THEY CAME DOWN IN COLUMN 
OUGH LIABLE TO BE SHOT FOR BEARING ARMS IF CAPTURED. 


WHERE GREAT HEAT ADDS TO THE DISCOMFORT OF TRAVEL AND CONTINUAL WATCH MUST BE KEPT FOR SNIPERS HIDDEN IN THE THICK UNDERGROWTH : A FRENCH PATROL, 
THE MEN STRIPPED TO THE WAIST, SEARCHING THE JUNGLE FOR VIET-NAMESE GUERILLAS. 


Continued.) restoring the kind of sovereignty it exercised before the war. Meanwhile the 
French forces made favourable progress-against the Viet-Nam troops, although the 
mines and port installations at Cam Pha were damaged by sabotage. On 
December 30 it was reported that a French column from Hanoi had relieved the 
garrison at Bac-Ninh though fighting continued at Nam-Dinh, and Viet-Nam 
reinforcements had arrived at Hué and Touran, in Annam. On January 1 it 


was announced that a French detachment at Phu Tang Thuay had been withdrawn 
and that the troopship Pasteur had arrived at Saigon with reinfor.. ints. On 
January 3 M. Moutet visited Hanoi, where he came under the fire of snipers 
while visiting a hospital. At the time Hanoi was surrounded by 10,000 Viet-Nam 
infantry. On January 8 the Minister of National Defence announced that 
soldiers of all ranks might be ordered to serve in the Far East. 
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WHERE THE SECRETS OF AUSTRALIA’S DESERT HEART ARE 
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OF THE SIMPSON DESERT (SHADED), SHOWING THE VARIOUS FLIGHTS OF THE 


\' 
THE TERRA INCOGNITA "4 
A MAP OF AUSTRALIA, RELATING THE DISTRICT TO THE REST OF THE CONTINENT. i 


AND NAMED IT. (INSET.) 
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t THE UNKNOWN HEART OF AUSTRALIA : 
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> MARKED ON THE MAP AS A GREAT LAKE, BUT REVEALED BY PHOTOGRAPHY AS AN ARID CRUST OF SALT: LAKE EYRE FROM THE R.A.A.F. PLANE, WHOSE SHADOW APPEARS. 


+ 








The news of the death—on January 14—of the famous Australian scientist and of white settlement in these central tracts: and also emphasise, with their arid where 
explorer, Dr. C. T. Madigan, recalls the numerous exploratory journeys which he | desolation, the menace ot the spread of the desert—perhaps the greatest problem from 
made by air. by motor, and on camels across the desolate deserts of Central which confronts Australia. His flights over Lake Eyre established that the River 
Australia. The pictures which we reproduce above and which were taken during | “lake is merely a huge salt crust over mud and clay ; such flood water as and i 
his aerial survey of the Lake Eyre and Simpson Desert districts serve to confirm reaches it is immediately absorbed or evaporated. The Simpson Desert, which in 18 
his finding that, short of unexpected mineral discoveries, there is little prospect he was the first to name and explore, lies between Birdsville and Alice Springs. (1885, 
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YIELDING TO THE AERIAL CAMERA OF THE MODERN EXPLORER. 
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ry THE FIRST BREAK AFTER 310 MILES OF DESOLATE SAND-DUNES : WHICH MARKS THE NOR EST LIMIT OF THE AUSTRALIAN SIMPSON DESERT 
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NU UORENSUBAUENULRUNULAMOLAOOLUNEGUNDEGNORNADEQDOOLANUOUEDEGULIEVNALEQENNEN BOER: eAUUSUUNUUNADAUENL: DEN PEUESLAVONLANGNAAHENG DAN COURUNGNDGaQAQEENNGS oF yO OUR ORE AUERNUERENLL LANNE 


THE UNBROKEN DESOLATION OF THE SIMPSON DESERT IN CENTRAL AUSTRALIA, NAMED, EXPLORED AND PHOTOGRAPHED FROM THE AIR BY THE LATE DR. C. T. MADIGAN. 


where Queensland, the Northern Territory and South Australia meet. The railway left to Dr. Madigan, supported by the Royal Geographical Society of Australasia, 
from Charlotte Waters to Alice Springs bounds it on the west and the Hay | and with the assistance of two Westland Wapiti aircraft lent by the Royal 
River on the east. Until Dr. Madigan’s flights, it was absolutely terra incognita, Australian Air Force, to make a series of flights over it in 1929, naming it, 
and it was probably in its desolate plains that the Leichhardt expedition perished photographing it and reporting on its formation and nature. The great rocket range 
in 1848. Other expeditions, including those of Barclay (1878 and 1904), Lindsay, which Britain and the Australian Government are shortly to establish will lie 
(1885), Winnecke (1884), and Day (1916), had touched the outskirts, but it was considerably to the south and west of the districts here shown. 
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“JUVENILE DRAMA”: By GEORGE SPEAIGHT.* 


An Appreciation by SIR JOHN SQUIRE. 


M* RALPH RICHARDSON, in his spirited 
+ introduction to Mr. Speaight’s book, says: 
‘My early love of pasteboard illusion was, I think, 
divided between Toy Theatres and masks—those 
garish and wholly fascinating masks which grimaced 
from small shops in firework time. What a rich 
smell of paint and glue they had! I have often 
wondered where their wooden moulds lie, unless that 
quaint industry has perished in a world stripped of 
illusion.”” I doubt if the Controllers would have 
allowed masks to be made during the war, but I don’t 
remember seeing any for years before the war: the 


so, alongside with the plates of characters there 
appeared plates of scenes, usually with a wing 
attached, all copied from and based upon the original 
production. The sheets were sold, normally, for a 
penny plain, to be coloured up at home, or for two- 
pence already hand-coloured at the shop. Here, 
then, was a complete drama in miniature. The 
characters could be pasted on cardboard and cut 
out ; the scenes could be mounted and placed in a 
small Model Theatre, faced with a tasteful repro- 
duction of the Proscenium at Drury Lane; and the 
play could be performed all over again. What an 
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in No. 4 cell, 
enter Marvel, 
Set Piece No. 
2)" 

The last of 
the old shops 
was Pollock’s in 
Hoxton. When 5 
the recent war { 

\ 














broke out it was 
kept by two 
Misses Pollock, 


MR, GEORGE SPEAIGHT, THE AUTHOR 
OF THE BOOK REVIEWED ON THIS PAGE. 
Mr. Speaight, who is 
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children still ‘ask an 
> » a the brother of Robert 4 
for a Penny for . |” iia h 
he G but it j -- 3 j Speaig t, the actor, 
the PRY» UBS BY 28 ; is a specialist in the 
long since they { miniature theatre and 
bothered to give has himself given 
their bundles of j famous Performances 
rags verisimili- of the twopence 
, j coloured”’ classics, on 
tude by clapping the stage of a “large 
masks on top of Redington” theatre. Noo e 
them, with bat- | The greater part of \ TE 
tered bowler hats | his book was written \ ER 
to complete the gagged aga \ ms 
picture. The Toy | - ; 7 
Theatre, however, | who catried on \ ~ 
looks like taking re during the raids, 5 as 


on a new lease of 
life, which will 
gladden the 
shades of R. L. 
Stevenson and 
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but found things 
increasingly diffi- 
cult and would 
have been forced 
to put up the 








G. K. Chesterton. shutters, had it bi 
The Juvenile not been for an on 
Drama began in ee | interposition suit- on 
the early years of pe 3 ably dramatic. the 

the nineteenth Ye At the eleventh retu 
century. For [ hour Mr. Alan Jan 

“ors time there tye Toy THEATRE IN THE VICTORIAN HOME, ONE OF JOHN waew's G6OW-CARD. weawn BY Weer AnD xyceaves sy “Wa.” Keen, a dealer sai 

ad been a fashion LEECH’S ILLUSTRATIONS FOR YOUNG TROUBLESOME, 1845. — writtiam West was one of the earliest publish in books and aaa 
for sheets of Dickens’ ly friend, Dr. Danson, has written: “We mounted tive, and thi liest-dated sh (Februa “Tell ] fa ge Rag? gy Hay alle MSS., who had h 
“‘ ch ters ”’ t pate 4 ool got up very gorgeous scenery to illustrate the \ aout ‘en theatrical stetionsrn? TB " ao ae — a pg seal ‘a j Bi = 

ronvemegammaa Hien ‘The Miller and His Men.” . . . Dickens was always the leader was for a long time thought to be none other than the artist sad post William Blake, enjoyed " 7 ie 
of plays. It was in these plays . . . presented with much solemnity before an who was also considered to have drawn sheets of characters. Mr. Speaight in his book Theatre in _ his Jan 

an easy step ‘ audience of boys.” shows how little ground there was for this belief. youth, stepped in tain 

from this to show and bought the Lon 
the important characters in the different attitudes idea for boys! The only thing lacking was a Book property and stock complete. The shop is not yet _ 

they assumed during the action of the play, kneeling, of Words ; the theatre playbook would do, if neces- reopened, and needs a good deal of attention before bt 

sary, but in due course special books a 

a of the play began to appear. ‘‘ West’s was 

er Original Juvenile Drama,” the early ones  eeaiallal ’ = aes secretes | ing 

are headed, ‘‘written and adapted to ‘ Ie | sen 

West’s Theatre, Scenery and Characters, strik 

with Songs, Duets, etc., adapted to the 

popular Airs.” Gon 

The fortunes of the Toy Theatre = 

fluctuated. Something of a boom was ana 

created by Stevenson, who had had a tiati 

theatre as a boy, and when he came form 

to London discovered the shops of Cou 

Webb and Pollock. He published in oper 

1884 his celebrated essay, ‘‘A Penny itis 

Plain and Twopence Coloured,”’ and ara 


the effects lasted long. There was never 
any talk about “elevating influences ”’ 
or ‘“‘culture’”’ in connection with the 
Toy Theatre. Colouring, cutting and 
pasting gave a boy plenty to do and 
kept him out of mischief: but the 
plays were mostly roaring melodramas. 
‘The Miller and His Men”’ is the one 
I remember best: more typical titles are 
“The Brigand,”’ ‘‘ The Castle Spectre,” 
“Alone in the Pirate’s Lair,’’ ‘“‘ Claude 
Duval, or Love and Larceny,” and ‘‘ The 
Iron Chest, or Murder Brought to Light.” 
The stage directions took a little getting 


OS 


used to. Here is a sample from “‘ Jack 
Sheppard *’: ‘‘Scene 33. Four Cells 
in Newgate. Jack discovered chained. 
Jack: ‘I will try to get myself free 
again. I can but die! (Jack to be §. 
drawn off behind the chimney, and i 
Jack, Fig. 2, to come in his place.) , « 
I have broke part of my irons; one 
more effort. (To be drawn off as before, 
and Jack, Fig. 3, to take his place.) 
have succeeded ; now to get one of 
the bars from the chimney. (To be 
drawn off as before; the bricks from the chimney it can be; but the reprinting of the plays is already 
to fall, to be done by the trick in the Set Piece, under way. For a century, plays have been sold in 
Plate 2. Jack, Fig. 4, to appear with iron bars.) that Hoxton shop. 
This may be of service to me; now to break This is an amusing as well as a scholarly book : } 
through the flooring of the cell above.’ (Exit behind definitely twopence coloured. There are ample 
chimney again. Calaban. Plate 15, to be seen asleep appendices and the pictures are fascinating. 











WREN” OF 1835: A THEATRICAL PORTRAIT OF MRS. H. 

LEWIS AS ANN JANE THORNTON, THE FEMALE SAILOR. 

J. Fairburn, the publisher of this print, was one or the most prolific of the 
twopence coloured” print publishers of the heyday (1820-30), and specialised 

in portraits designed for “ tinselling.”” (Reproduction from the book “ Juvenile 
Drama"; by Courtesy of the Publishers, Messrs, Macdonald & Co., Lid.) 


ONE OF THE FORERUNNERS OF THE “ TWOPENCE COLOURED ” PRINT: 
DIGHTON'’S PORTRAIT OF JOHN KEMBLE IN ‘! PIZARRO.” 
Robert Dighton, who was both actor and engraver, was the first popular artist to 
produce inexpensive coloured portraits of actors and actresses in their favourite 
réles, and his theatrical style undoubtedly influenced the production of Juvenile 
Drama figures. 





aoineected 


fighting, on horseback, at table, angry, or in tears. 
And after the characters, why not the scenes? And 








* “ Juvenile Drama: The History of the English Toy Theatre.” 
By George Speaight, with a Foreword by Ralph Richardson. Illus- 
trated. (Macdonald; 15s.) 
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THE TRANSPORT STRIKE SETTLED: SCENES DURING THE FINAL STAGES. 
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* MR. J. E. EVANS, SPOKESMAN OF THE STRIKERS’ COMMITTFF, 
, = 34 : LEAVING TRANSPORT HOUSE AFTER DISCUSSIONS, 
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THE TRANSPORT STRIKE 
\ ENDS: MR. ARTHUR 
\ DEAKIN, SECRETARY OF 
\ THE T.G.W.U., ANNOUN- 
\ CING THE RESULT OF A 
MEETING HELD AT THE 
MEMORIAL HALL, FAR 
RINGDON STREET. 
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HE “ unofficial” 
strike of some 
12,000 road-haulage 
workers, which began 
on January 6, ended 
on January 16, when 
the strikers decided to 
return to work on 
January 18. By that 
time the strike had in- 
volved some 48,000 
workers throughout 
the country. -Troops 
were brought in on 
January 13 to main- 
tain meat supplies in 
London, and they did 
their job well and with 
their customary good 
humour. The decision 
to call the strike off 
was reached at a meet- 
ing between repre- 
sentatives of the 
strikers and officials of 
the Transport and 
General Workers Union 
at the Memorial Hall, 
Farringdon Street. It 
was agreed that nego- 
tiations with the newly- 
formed Joint Industrial 
Council should be 
opened at the earliest 
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penal setion should be EVIDENCE OF THE FINE EFFORT BY THE TROOPS TO MAINTAIN LONDON’S MEAT RATION, INSPIRED BY ‘‘SOME SENSE OF DUTY, SOMETHING 


taken b mployers. : ae ; : oe - 
y ayeeen ‘ OF A FAITH, SOME REVERENCE FOR THE LAWS OURSELVES HAVE MADE": THE EMPTY BAYS IN SMITHFIELD MARKET ON JANUARY 18, 
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FIFTEEN USAND DOCKERS ON A SYMPATHETIC STRIKE: MR. BARRETT, SECRETARY OF THF , “THE BACON BOYS” DELIVER THE MEAT: STRIKERS WATCH ARMY LORRIES, 
f STEVEDORES’ AND DOCKERS’ UNION (CENTRE), APPEALING TO THE MEN TO RESUME WORK. \ WITH LIGHT-HEARTED INSCRIPTIONS ON THEIR SIDES, LEAVE SMITHFIELD MARKET. 
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THE HOPED-FOR ENLARGEMENT OF 


HOPE TO PURCHASE 


FOR 


WHEN UNLOADING SHELLS 


DROPPED ONE, WHICH 


AND DAMAGED NUMEROUS 


SWALLOWED 


KILLED AT LEAST 
HOUSES. 
LORRY ; 


THE 


HAMPSTEAD 
THE SITE OF 34 ACRES WHICH THE HAMPSTEAD HEATH AND OLD HAMPSTEAD PROTECTION SOCIETY 


PUBLIC 


FROM 


A 


USE, 


LORRY 


OUR PH 
AND 


SIXTEEN PEOPLE, 
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A DUTCH DISASTER, AN OUTRAGE, 
A RESCUE, AND A LONDON PROJECT. 


THE RESCUE OF THE TWO B.B.C. MEN, MR. EDWARD WARD AND MR. C. COOMBS, FROM BISHOP ROCK LIGHTHOUSE: 
THE ST. MARY’S LIFEBOAT PLOUGHING THROUGH HEAVY SEAS-——A PHOTOGRAPH TAKEN FROM THE AIR. 

Mr. Edward Ward, B.B.C. commentator, and Mr. Charles Coombs, engineer, ended their enforced sojourn of twenty-nine days on 

Bishop Rock lighthouse, Scilly Isles, on January 17 when the St. Mary’s lifeboat took them off. Though the heavy gales and high 

seas which had kept them there- since December 20, when they arrived to prepare a Christmas broadcast, had abated somewhat they 

still had to descend by lifeline. “The monotony of the life was, Mr. Ward said, most trying. They did their own laundry; and at 

the end of their stay the food problem became acute. 


(LEFT.) DOWN A 50-FT. LIFE- 
LINE TO THE LIFEBOAT: THE 
MAROONED B.B.C, MEN LEAVING 
BISHOP ROCK LIGHTHOUSE, 


HEATH: A VIEW SHOWING (BEHIND THE FENCING) DESCRIBED BY SIR BEN SMITH AS A “BARGAIN”? FOR THE WEST MIDLAND COAI 


BOARD AT £45,000: HIMLEY HALL, STAFFS., SEAT OF LORD DUDLEY. 
Two hours before it was due to be publicly auctioned, Himley Hall, ancestral seat of the Earl of 
Dudley, was bought by the West Midland Division of the Coal Board, as their H.Q. The Hall has 
a history going back to the fourteenth century, but the present building was not put up until some 
400 years later. It will house a staft of some 250; the 62-acre seam of coal on which it is built will 
not be mined while it is being used as Divisional H.O. 


THE COST WILL BE ABOUT 


AT MUIDEN, HOLLAND, A _ SOLDIER FLEVEN BRITISH SOLDIERS WERE WOUNDED, TWO OF THEM SERIOUSLY, AS THE RESULT 
INJURED MANY OTHERS, OF THREE BOMBS THROWN AT A TRAIN ON THE WAY FROM CAIRO TO PALESTINE ON THE 
OTOGRAPH SHOWS THE CRATER WHICH EVENING OF JANUARY 5. OUR PHOTOGRAPH SHOWS THE DAMAGE TO THE COMPARTMENT 


CIVILIANS ATTEMPTING RESCUE, AFTER THE EXPLOSION, 
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THE CAR EXPLOSION AT HAIFA: AN OUTRAGE WHICH KILLED FIVE. 
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BEFORE THE ROOF PSED AFTER CAR (FOREGRO .D) HAD ( 
EXPLODED: A BUILDING N THE HAIFA POLICE SECURITY COMPOUND. . 
THE WRECKED POLICE CLUB AT THE BACK OF THE HAIFA POLICE H.Q. AFTER 
THE DETONATION: THE CAR SEEN IS NOT THAT WHICH EXPLODED. 


Suenucvasannenuennenenanuanaquneaunnanencenseseunesnen, 


THE REMAINS OF THE SMALL VEHICLE WHICH BORE THE LETHAL LOAD: IT WAS DRIVEN 
INTO THE COMPOUND, AND EXPLODED THREE MINUTES AFTER IT HAD BEEN PARKED. 


VIEW OF THE WRECKAGE OF THE SHATTERED POLICE CLUB AT THE BACK 
awe H.Q. : THE CAR SHOWN WAS SMASHED BY THE FALLING OF THE ROOF. 
ate et 


, 4S 
\V A SEARCH FOR THE AUTHORS OF THIS HORRIBLE OUTRAGE: SUSPECTS BEING ROUNDED c WITH AN INJURED MAN AT WORK IN SPITE OF HEAD WOUNDS: A VIEW OF THE 


UP FOR QUESTIONING AFTER THE EXPLOSION OF THE SMALL CAR, ‘\ if TEMPORARY POLICE H.QO. SET UP IN A BAR-ROOM NEAR THE BOMBED HAIFA H.Q0. 
s\ 


A particularly horrible outrage was committed by Palestine terrorists on Sunday, | though shot at. In the meantime the guard noticed a red glow in the car, gave a 
January 12, by means of the detonation of a load of explosives in a small vehicle. At | warning, and the H.Q. building was evacuated—thus saving a large death roll. The 
5.10 in the afternoon the car was driven into the security compound at the car exploded within 3 minutes of being driven in; fivé police—two British and three 
district police H.Q., Haifa. Though the driver was in police uniform, the guard was | Arab—were reported killed, and between forty and fifty people injured. It was also stated 
not satisfied with his reply to the routine challenge. He fled, however, and escaped, that three policemen were missing. Fire broke out, but was extinguished within half an hour. 
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FTER the First World War books of all 
4 sorts about it, including regimental 
and divisional histories, speedily began to 
appear in great numbers. This time the 
difficulties are much greater, owing to the 
long delays in the processes of printing and 
binding. On the average it now takes over 
twice as long to publish a book sent to press 
as it did in 1939. Im these circumstances a 
number of formations and units have already 
had their records produced by German presses, which 
have, in some cases, made a remarkably good job of the 
printing, maps, and illustrations, though they have becn 
less successful with the binding. I now have before me 
the first regimental history which I recollect having seen 
coming from a British printer since the war. It is 
admirably produced by a well-known military publisher 
and printer in the provinces, and to judge by the fact 
that the author’s acknowledgements are dated August 1946, 
it has been put through in less than half what has 
now become the normal time. It is a history of the Welsh 
Guards in the late war by a Welsh Guardsman, who is not 
only a loval and enthusiastic son of his regiment and a 
competent writer, but also a landscape painter who has 
made an interesting contribution to its excellent illus- 
trations.* These also include a portrait of a Welsh 
Guardsman by Mr. Augustus John, a series of really 
admirable drawings of British and German arms and 
equipment by Sergeant C. Murrell, and a section of 
annotated campaign photographs grouped at the end. 

Major Ellis has chosen a somewhat novel method of 
He has divided his work into two parts. 


presentation. 





“WELSH GUARDS OFFICER,” BY LIEUT. REX WHISTLER : 
A PORTRAIT OF LIEUT. R. G. WHISKARD, WHO, LIKE THE 
ARTIST, WAS KILLED IN ACTION IN NORMANDY. 

Lieut. R. G. Whiskard was killed in action while commanding a 
troop of tanks of the 2nd Battalion—dark overalls were worn by 
officers of the 2nd Battalion during training. 


The first of these contains a general narrative 
of the regiment’s part in the war, with a certain 
amount of background to explain the circum- 
stances of campaigns and engagements and their 
results, but no detail; the second is entitled 
“* Battalions in Action,” and describes the fighting, 
action by action, in which they took part. If I 
myself found this latter section by far the better 
reading, this may be explained by the fact that 
my trade has made me familiar with the general 
course of the war, and that I was already 
sufficiently acquainted with the rdéle of the 
Welsh Guards in it. It does not mean that. the 
first section, which is considerably the shorter of 
the two, is not also well put together. The 
method described is effective, yet if ever I myself 
find the time to write a regimental history of 
the late war I shall, unless the editorial com- 
mittee expresses strong views to the contrary, 
stick to the method of straightforward narrative 
and, for preference, carry the record of each 
battalion straight through, if not over the longest 
convenient period. Yet some of Major Ellis’s 
action narratives are as good as they well could 
be, and contain tactical as well as human interest. 
It is pleasant to find the fine deeds, not only of 
officers but also of individual non-commissioned 
officers and men, recorded as fully and faithfully 
as they are in these narratives. Field Marshal 
Lord Alexander contributes a .Foreword. 

At the outbreak of war the Welsh Guards 
consBted of the 1st and 2nd Battalions, the 
latter of which had been formed only a few 
months and had done no serious war training. 
A training battalion was at once formed, and 
was overflowing by the winter of 1940. In April 1941, a 
holding battalion was formed from holding companies of 
men who had completed preliminary courses. In the 
following October the holding battalion became the 
3rd Battalion Welsh Guards, which was destined to see 
longer, though not more arduous, active service than the 
two senior battalions. This completed the expansion of 
the regiment. The 1st Battalion, from Gibraltar, joined 
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AFTERMATH OF WAR: 
THE WELSH GUARDS 


By CYRIL FALLS, 
Chichele Professor of the History of War, Oxford. 


the B.E.F. in Northern France in November 1939. Few 
individual battalions can have had such a record as it 
achieved in the operations of 1940. The first incident 
was the splendid defence of Arras, a great feat of arms. 
It was during the withdrawal towards Douai that Lieut. 
the Hon. Christopher Furness lost his life in saving a 
transport column blocked on the road by the Germans, 
for which heroic deed he was posthumously awarded the 
Victoria Cross. Then came a fine little rearguard action 
at West Cappel, south of Bergues, in which the greater 
part of a company was lost. The account of the with- 
drawal of another company from the beaches has appeared 
before. It “ fell in as for a normal parade ; the roll was 
called and the Company inspected ; then with arms at the 
slope they were given the order, ‘ Advance in column of 
route from the right ’ and marched off by the route 
along the sands.” 

Meanwhile the 2nd Battalion, embarking at Dover, had 
been thrown into Boulogne, where it put up a splendid 
defence in the eastern part of the town. A party of the 
battalion, with some other troops, which could not be 
taken off, held out in the docks for nearly two days, sur- 
rendering only when food and ammunition were exhausted. 
Its commander, Major J. C. Windsor Lewis, was to escape 
and to command the battalion in its final campaign. But 
it was to be four years before these two battalions next 
went into action. Both were incorporated in the Guards 
Armoured Division formed in 1941, the rst as infantry, 
the 2nd as an armoured battalion, and eventually the 
armoured reconnaissance battalion of the Division, with 
Cromwell tanks. The 3rd Battalion took up the running 
when it embarked for North Africa on February 5, 1943. 
In Tunisia it joined the 1st Guards Brigade, which had 
already been involved in heavy fighting, and distinguished 
itself in the final phases of the campaign. The Brigade, 
though at one period detached, provided the infantry of 
the 6th Armoured Division. The two actions selected for 
inclusion in Part II. of the narrative are the attack on 
the Fondouk gap in early April, and the even finer affair 
of Hammam Lif, which led to the break-through into the 
Cap Bon peninsula and undoubtedly saved lives, time, and 
energy by hastening the end of the campaign and the com. 
plete capitulation of the Axis forces in French North Africa. 

The 3rd Battal‘on moved to Italy in January 1944, 
just after the Anzio landing, also just after the failure of 
an assault on Monastery Hill, above Cassino, and success 
in securing a foothold beyond the Garigliano. The latter 
sector first claimed the Welsh Guards. They had a hard 
and trying time at Monte Cerasola, and later in Cassino 
itself. At the end of May the battalion was again hotly 
engaged at Arce, through which passes the famous 
“ Route 6'’—the road to Rome. After the capture of 
Rome, and when the enemy had made a temporary stand 
on the Trasimene line, it fought one of its stoutest actions 
at and about San Marco. It had to endure a most evil 
winter in the tangled mountain region of Battaglia. It 
reached this place on October 2, 1944, and remained in the 
sector until the middle of February 1945. There were no 
battles round Battaglia and Verro, but abominable weather 
and hard work with pack-mule convoys on muddy or 
rocky tracks in the night, since no movement was possible 





Reproductions from “ Welsh Guards at War,” by Courtesy of the Author and the Publishers, 


Messrs. Gale and Polden Lid, 


in or near the forward positions by day. The battalion 
rounded off its career in Italy by taking a part in the final 
break-out, the advance to and passage of the Po. There 
followed a dash to the north, but after the Adige had been 
crossed there was no more fighting. The Germans were 
already negotiating surrender. 

The 1st and 2nd Battalions landed in detachments at 
Arromanches, in Calvados, the former taking over its first 
front-line position on June 28, 1944. The first battle in 
which they took part was that armoured thrust south-east 
of Caen begun on July 18 after a heavy, much-publicised, 


IN ACTION. 


* DRAWN AT THE TIME BY SERGEANT C. MURRELL WHILE MEN OF 
THE IST BATTALION WELSH GUARDS WERE WAITING FOR SHIPS TO BRING THEM HOME. 
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and in results disappointing bombing attack. 
Neither was deeply engaged that day or during 
those that followed. It was otherwise when 
they entered the Bocage, south-west of Caen, 
in the first half of August. This is one of the 
longest sections devoted to detailed exposition 
of the operations and one of the best. 
Montchamp, Le Haut Perrier—these names 
of villages should live long in the records of 
the Welsh Guards. During part of these 
operations the 1st Battalion had the support.of the 
Churchill tanks of the 6th Guards Brigade, which were 
better suited than any others to the bank of the Bocage. 
Next came the great rush forward from the Seine, with 
the znd Battalion performing its designated task of battle 
reconnaissance in the van of the Guards Armoured Division 
arid the 1st Battalion being the first troops to enter Arras, 
where some few officers- and men had lived for seven 
months at the beginning of the war and which they had 





““WELSH GUARDSMAN,” BY AUGUSTUS JOHN, 0O.M.: THE 
COLOURED FRONTISPIECE TO “ WELSH GUARDS AT WAR”; 
DRAWN AS A TRIBUTE TO THE MEN OF THAT REGIMENT. 


held to the last. The 2nd Battalion’s réle was not con- 
tinued. At Douai the Division was reorganised into 
regimental groups, each of one armoured and one infantry 
battalion, and the two’ Welsh Guards battalions went on 
united, with orders to reach Brussels, nearly a hundred 
miles off, in one day. I need say no more about this 
astonishing episode, as the story has often been told. 

In the advance into Holland the Welsh Guards Group 
again distinguished itself at Helchteren and Hechtel. Then 
came the sad check to the advance on Arnhem, mainly 
due to the impossibility of deploying off the road. They 
remained for some little time in the unpleasant 
Nijmegen “island.” It is of this period that the 
following story is told of an officer returning 
from a long journey looking for stores. 


Officer: “I think we have gone wrong, 
Corporal Jones; turn round.” (Pause, silence, 
no action.) 


Officer (rather sharply): Corporal Jones. Did 
you hear what I said? TURN ROUND!” 
(Another pause: then—) 

Corporal Jones: “Sir, you are driving, Sir.’ 

The two battalions were engaged early in 1945 
in the Battle of the Rhineland, the last of the 
really heavy fighting. The znd Battalion suffered 
an extraordinary number of tank casualties, 
though more from the mud than from the action 
of the enemy, and the Light Aid Detachment, 
with great exertions and great pluck, recovered 
a fair proportion of these. Beyond the Rhine 
matters did not prove as easy as had been 
hoped, and a great deal of trouble was 
encountered from the Panszerfaust, a weapon 
of similar purpose to that of the bazooka, but 
pretty rapid progress was made none the less 
to the sea at Cuxhaven, which marked the end. 

I wish I had left myself more space for 
some of the atmosphere, the regimental back- 
ground, which is revealed in the narrative. 
This is modest in tone and sparing of high-flown 
words, but it discovers time and time again 
the sources of those peculiar qualities which 
battalions of the Brigade of Guards display and 
which they possess in common, though, for 
example, Grenadicrs and their friends the ‘‘ Micks”’ 
(Irish Guards) are unlike in other respects. 
Discipline which makes duty into a habit, fitness 
which brings endurance, regimental pride and spirit which 
will not admit defeat, weapon training which produces an 
exceptional weight of fire, are backed by an _ intense 
thoroughness. A gunner with a very limited vocabulary 
once tried to explain to me their secret, and got only as 
far as: “‘ They lay it on well, whether it’s Longstop or 
a royal parade.”’ That is not, of course, the whole story, 
but it is certainly an important part of it. And these 
pages may be specially recommended to those inclined 
to believe that what are sometimes called the more old 
fashioned soldierly virtues are out of date in modern war. 
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STUDENTS AT A FAMOUS RUSSIAN MILITARY ACADEMY : 
TYPICAL OF THOSE SEEN BY LORD MONTGOMERY. 


prsvenneunnensencenencnauneuntevacuannngansceaneneneunecvaccacenenesteatanuvuanssvecuasnsencencensoeententenenness ons venaanecuannenncanyacensenesevenennes 


FIELD OFFICERS ATTENDING LECTURF ON THE DEPLOYMENT OF ARTILLERY IN THE FIELD: OFFICERS 
RANKING FROM CAPTAIN TO LIEUT.-COLONEL AKE ADMITTED TQ COMMANDING OFFICERS’ FACULTIES. 


seveavenennncnnanegnnnnn Set ovevanaenuenuenennaontennanecucnevecnesnententevucensaayavanennentens or senvnennnen 


OFFICERS IN THE PARK OF THE MOSCOW ARTILLERY ACADEMY, 
A HUCE BUILDING ON THE BANK OF THE MOSKVA RIVER, 


vessunvenanenecncenansensuenernaauauneenteneensuapacanereauassecstenensqensscueusecuacrseuecs seuavecusnacuansersnenees esnenase eee: vennensousenevacsussnanncauenenensonancaynansnsseseeeneen 








THE MOSCOW ARTILLERY ACADEMY HAS WELL-EQUIPPED LABORATORIES AND EXHIBIT \ 
KOOMS: FUTURE A.-A. BATTERY COMMANDERS ARE EXAMINING A HEIGHT-FINDER. . 
venveeennuenennsvennenentes ennevevnnsannnuannsanscenneucensenss cvenneuuenasuenven nent svanverauvenevuavenstensanuess wanvunnautsansenaveseeneessaveensenanvensuasssentens uvennevnneveenesnennunnsee 


JDENTS MASTERI THE INTRICACIES OF FIRE-DIRECTION INSTRUM 
RED ARMY OFFICERS STUDY BOTH FOREIGN AND HOME-DESIGNED TYPES, 


NONeNUANESUNNDADENALADEGNOLNDONDALOUNDAAAGANANNGROENONGLEQEN csevaueaouennnaunvansensacencneenannsensgtty unuanenanneennusnenennanceanenvenvecasecnensernnenecnconnanentaauancngtoeanagndenssugencuerecesnenenn 


seaunnnanavnvensnnenneneanansenennens 


™" THE ST BOMB-SIGHTS IS INCLUDED IN THE CURRICULUM OF THE MOSCOW { . A KNOWLEDGE OF NUMEROUS TYPES OF GUN-SIGHTS I85 ESSENTIAL FOR AKTILLERY 
ARTILLERY ACADEMY: THIS GROUP OF OFFICERS ARE UNDER INSTRUCTION, \, { * OFFICERS : THIS GROUP ARE MAKING THEMSELVES FAMILIAR WITH VARIOUS KINDS. 
, 


\ 


During his visit to Russia, Field Marshal Lord Montgomery visited the Red Army greatly to the development of the splendid Red Army artillery, which played so great 
military academies named after Stalin, Voroshilov and Frunze, and in his statement a part in winning the war. Only people who have a high-school education and have 
to the Soviet Press before he returned to England, he said how greatly impressed he served three years in an artillery unit may enter the Academy, from which Red Army 
had been by these institutions, where he saw everything he wished and had frank and officers graduate as first-class gunners. Many brilliant commanders of artillery units, 
interesting talks with pupils and staffs. On this page we reproduce photographs of and some who have won decorations as Heroes of the Soviet on, were trained in 
the Moscow Artillery Academy, founded over 100 years ago. It has contributed this great Artillery Academy. 
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AT HOME AND ABROAD: 
NEWS ITEMS IN 


es tie e 

THE PERFECT PEDES- 

TRIANS: TWO OLD 

ENGLISH SHEEPDOGS, 

BOBS AND CHIPINA, 

WHO HAVE BEEN 

GIVING DEMONSTRATIONS OF HOW TO CROSS THE ROAD IN LONDON-——PART OF THE L.C.C.’S_ REC 

SAFETY CAMPAIGN, ABOVE WE SHOW A CLO UP OF THE TWO DOG AND TO THE LEFT, THE SCENE 

DURING A DEMONS ION OF THEIR TRAFFIC-SENSE, 


a 
’ 
2 fen, © 


A MONUMENT OF NAZI PRIDE (LEF ) BEFORE AND (ABOVE) AFTER THE EXPLOSION WITH WHICH U.S. 
SOLDIERS DEMOLISHED HITLER’S GR DIOSE MEMORIAL TO THOSE WHO DIED IN THE MUNICH PUTSCH. 


Even after the bombing of Munich, the huge pillared tomb, which Hitler erected in memory of those early Nazis who perished 

in the Munich putsch, still stood, although shattered and damaged. Lest this should appear to the German people as in some 

way an indication that the Nazi spirit was, though battered, still unbowed, the military authorities in the American zone of 

Germany arranged for its complete demolition. As can be seen in our, pictures, this has now been accomplished and the 
huge pillars have been cut away by explosives, and the great superstructure lies in ruins. 


(LEFT.) OFFERED TO 
THE TATE GALLERY, 
BUT NOT LIKED SUF- 
FICIENTLY FOR 
ACCEPTANCE : EP- 
STEIN’s ‘* LUCIFER,” 
WITH THE SCULPTOR 
STANDING BESIDE THI 
II-FT. BRONZE, 


Epstein’s large winged 
bronze of “ Lucifer ’’ was 
recently offered by the 
Seven Pillars of Wisdom 
Trust to the Tate Gallery. 
The Chairman of the 
Gallery has stated that 
although this was an 
extremely generous offer, 
the Trustees did not feel 
they could accept. Their 
opinion was, he said, 
“that we did not like it 
sufficiently to include it 
im the Gallery. The 
Trustees have no quarrel 
with Epstein, and we 
already have _ several 
ieces of his work in the 
ate. 
prefer to 
* Madonna and Child.’ ” 
The rejected statue is 
11 ft. high and cast in 
bronze. 


ONE OF THE RAREST OF FIRST EDITIONS : ONE OF THE TWO FIRST EDITIONS OF BUNYAN’S 
‘“ . > . 

PILGRIM’S PROGRESS "’ WHICH ARE TO BE OFFERED FOR SALE AT SOTHEB ON JAN. 2”, 
WHEN THE UNRIVALLED HARMSWORTH COLLECTION OF BUNYAN IS TO BE DISPERSED, 
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“THAT’S THE WAY THE MONEY GOES” IN SWITZERLAND TO-D. 


DRAWN BY OUR SPECIAL ARTIST, CAPTAIN BRYAN DE 
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SWITZERLAND, LAND OF COMPARATIVE PLENTY, WHERE THE LENGTH OF ONE’S VISIT IS GOVERNED BY CAR 


In the delightful series of drawings reproduced here. Captain Bryan de Grineau The visitor to the winter sports centres of Switzerland is permitted to take in Swiss 
has depicted some of the trials and tribulations, mainly due to financial £75 with him in traveller's cheques. When these are negotiated, he is given curb a n 
causes, which present a new aspect of Continental travel to the British tourist. two-thirds of the value in certificates, valid only in the hotels, and one-third made eve 
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TO-DAY: HOW BRITISH VISITORS SPEND THEIR £75 QUOTA. 


AIN BRYAN DE GRINEAU, NOW aT St. Moritz. 
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BY CAREFUL SPENDING: THE POST-WAR WINTER SPORTS HOLIDAY AS EXPERIENCED BY OUR ARTIST. 


in Swiss francs. For this reason the visitor has to watch his expenses and is given twenty-five meal coupons to cover the remainder of his journey, and 
curb a natural desire to buy those things which restrictions in Britain have at his destination receives sufficient coupons for the duration of his stay in 
made even more attractive. On arrival at the Swiss frontier the traveller the country, at the rate of fifty per week. 
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A WINDOW ON THE WORLD: TOPICAL NEWS 
IN PICTURES FROM ALL QUARTERS. 


A SIDELIGHT ON GERMANY IN THE GRIP OF WINTER : GRAVE-DIGGERS 
THE SPECI 


IN A HAMBURG CEMETERY BORING HOLES IN THE GROUND IN WHICH TO 


PLACE EXPLOSIVES TO ENABLE THEM TO BREAK UP THE FROZEN SOIL. 
PREPARATIONS FOR THE ROYAL VISIT TO SOUTH AFRICA : 


SQUAD OF FIFTY-TWO MOUNTED MEN, WHO WILL ACT AS ESCORT 


THEIR MAJESTIES, 


THE CAPTURE AT SEA OF A CONVICT WHO ESCAPED FROM PARKHURST PRISON ON JANUARY 8: A BOAT FROM 
THE DESTROYER MYNG@S RESCUING ARTHUR JAMES ANDERSON FROM A BUOY NEAR COWES HARBOUR, 
anuary 18. 


A convict, Arthur James Anderson, escaped from Parkhurst Prison on January 8 and was recaptured at sea on 
from the beach and was making for the. mainland when it sank, and he was left 


The previous day he had taken a dingh 
clinging to a buoy about a mile from Cowes Harbour. Seventeen hours later he was rescued by a boat from a destroyer. 
THE END OF A TERRIBLE ORDEAL: ARTHUR JAMES ANDERSON, 


HIS FEET BANDAGED, BEING CARRIED 


AFTER BEING RESCUED FROM A BUOY A MILE FROM COWES HARBOUR. 


THE NEW PRESIDENT OF THE FRENCH REPUBLIC, M. VINCENT AURIOL, LEAVING 
DE TRIOMPHE, 


M. VINCENT AURIOL PRESIDING AT THE 
THE ELYSEE FOR HIS FIRST OFFICIAL CEREMONY AT THE AR 
FOLLOWED BY M. LEON BLUM. 


THE FIRST PRESIDENT OF THE FOURTH FRENCH REPUBLIC : 
M. Auriol obtained 452°v 


JOINT SESSION OF THE NATIONAL ASSEMBLY AND THE COUNCIL OF THE REPUBLIC AT VERSAILLES ON 
JANUARY 16, WHEN HE WAS ELECTED BY AN ABSOLUTE MAJORITY. 

At a joint session of the National Assembly and the Council of the Republic at Versailles on his resignation as head of the Provisional Government. 

january 16, M. Vincent Auriol, President of the Assembly, was elected as first President of the announced by the Communist Deputy, M. Jacques Duclos, who said: “ M. 

ourth French Republic. On his arrival at the Elysée Palace he received M. Léon Blum and accepted 


I 


ro 


IN TRAINING AT THE PRETORIA POLICE DEPC 


WITIL 


TO A POLICE CAR AT YARMOUTH 


otes, the result being 
Vincent Auriol haviny; 


obtained the absolute majority of the votes cast, I proclaim him President of the French Republic.” 
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AOR: 
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IMPLACABLE LEAVES THE NAVY. | HLM.S. WARSPITE’S LAST JOURNEY. 


The famous old battleship Kdgrspite, sister-ship to Queen Elizabeth and Valiant, was laid down in 
1912, and has a proud record of active service in both World Wars. Now, with Marc Antony, 
she must say “ Bruiséd pieces go—you have been nobly borne,” for. the Admiralty announced 
on March 20, 1946, that she was to be scrapped, and now her teeth have been drawn, her gun 
mountings dismantled, and within a week she will be making her last voyage to the breaking-up 
yards. Completed in 1915, she fought her first action at the Battle of Jutland, and in the Second 
World War was at the second battle of Narvik, the battle of Cape Matapan, and other actions, and 
fought her last fight at Walcheren in support of the Scheldt landings. Warspite cost £2,524,148 to 
build, and was reconstructed about 1925-33 at a further cost of about a million, and again in 1934 
alterations were made, while a further refit took place in 1937. 


A FAMILIAR SIGHT TO ALL PORTSMOUTH: THE IMPLACABLE, WITH THE EXCEPTION 
OF VICTORY, SOLE SURVIVOR OF THE SHIPS THAT FOUGHT AT TRAFALGAR. 
A FAMOUS” BATTLESHIP WITH TWO WORLD-WAR RECORDS OF GLORIOUS SERVICE: 
H.M.S. WARSPITE, LYING AT ANCHOR AT PORTSMOUTH, BEFORE HER LAST JOURNEY. 








A VIEW OF THE WARD-ROOM OF THE IMPLACABLE: SHE WAS CAPTURED ON NOV. 4, 1805, 
AFTER THE BATTLE OF TRAFALGAR, IN WHICH SHE FOUGHT AS DUGUAY-TROUIN. 


DISMANTLING THE FITTINGS FROM THE GUN-ROOM: WORKMEN ENGAGED ON CARRYING 
OUT SOME OF THE LAST OFFICES FOR THE ‘‘GRAND OLD LADY OF THE ROYAL NAVY.” 





A VIEW OF THE MESS DECK OF THE OLD TWO-DECKER WOODEN /MPLACABLE: BUILT 
IN THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY, SHE WAS USED AS A TRAINING-SHIP DURING THE WAR. 


The old Jmplacable, famous wooden ship of the line, formerly the French 74-gun ship Duguay-Trouin, 

8 the sole survivor, with the exception of Victory, of the ships which fought at Trafalgar, and the 

last of the numerous French prizes captured during the Napoleonic wars. After long service she was 

Paid off at Devonport in 1842, and in 1855 she became a training-ship. She was saved from 

brea'cing up in 1908 through the patriotic Mr. G. Wheatley Cobb. In 1925 the Implacable Committee 

of tie Society for Nautical Research had her reconditioned at a cost of £25,000, and she became a 

trair.ing-ship in their hands. During the war she returned to Admiralty service as a training-ship and 

Mad. an attractive picture as she lay at anchor at Portsmouth beside the old Foudroyant. Now, her 

war service over, she has lowered the White Ensign, but every effort is being made to arrange that ; 

she shall pass again to the /mplacable Committee of the Society for Nautical Research, who hope LOOKING FORWARD TOWARDS THE HANGARS: ON BOARD THE PARTLY-DISMANTLED 
once more to recondition her as a training-ship. WARSPITE, WHO BEGAN HER ACTIVE SERVICE AT JUTLAND AND ENDED IT AT WALCHEREN. 
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TRAFFICS AND DISCOVERIES: CAMERA NEWS FROM LAND, AIR AND WATER. 


FAR FROM HOME AND THE VICTIM OF AN UNTIMELY END: A 4-FT. SEAL WHICH 
WAS RECENTLY SHOT SOME HUNDRED MILES INLAND, IN THE RIVER OUSE AT HEMINGFORD, LOOKING DOWN THE OLD WELL RECENTLY DISCOVERED BEHIND THE DOMINION THEATRE, 


HUNTS.—WITH THOSE WHO TOOK PART IN THIS UNUSUAL CHASE. IN TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD, LONDON. THE WELL IS BELIEVED TO BE ABOUT 800 FT. 
DEEP, AND IS NEW EVIDENCE OF OLD LONDON’S WATER SUPPLIES. 


TRIMMING ONE OF THE WADHURST OAKS FOR THE REPAIRS TO WESTMINSTER HALL 
THE BUST OF AUSTRALIA’S FOUNDER, ADMIRAL PHILLIP, AT A ROYAL EMPIRE SOCIETY ROOF. THIS FAMOUS ROOF (WHICH CAN BE SEEN IN THE-PICTURE ON THE FACING PAGE) 
CEREMONY: (CENTRE) LORD CLARENDON AND (RIGHT) MR. J. BEASLEY. WAS ORIGINALLY MADE FROM THE RENOWNED OAKS ON THIS ESTATE, 
On January 15, the bust of Admiral Phillip, the founder of Australia and the first Governor of New 
South Wales, was accepted into the custody of the Royal Empire Society by Lord Clarendon, who 
presided at the ceremony, at which Mr. J. Beasley, the Australian High Commissioner in London was 
also present. This bust was formerly the central feature of the memorial to the Admiral which was 
fixed on the outer wall of St. Mildred’s Church, Bread Street, which was bombed during the war. 
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AFTER “AN UNEVENTFUL TRIP” AT 618 M.P.H. FROM PARIS TO LONDON: THE GLOSTER THE END OF A GREAT CAREER: THE SUBMARINE H.M.S. TRUANT, WHICH BROKE 

METEOR JET AIRCRAFT IN WHICH SQUADRON LEADER W,. A. WATERTON FLEW THE 205 MILES FROM TOW ON HER WAY TO THE SCRAP-YARD, ON DECEMBER 4, SEEN LYING ON 

IN THE RECORD TIME OF 20 MIN. II SEC. THE AIRCRAFT WAS BEING BROUGHT BACK THE ROCKS AT THE WESTERN END OF THE CHERBOURG PENINSU TRUANT HAD 
AFTER BEING SHOWN AT THE PARIS EXHIBITION, A FINE WAR RECORD, ESPECIALLY IN THE MEDITERRANEAN. 
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A WAR-DAMAGED SHRINE 


DAMAGED BY ENEMY ACTION IN 1941 AND NOW 


The magnificent hammer-beam roof of Westminster Hall, added to the original 
Structure by Richard II. in 1399, was extensively damaged by an oil bomb in 1941 
and is now being repaired. The timber is being cut at Whiligh, Wadhurst, the 
estate of Lord Courthope, from which the oak used for the original roof came. The 
Oak-trees on this estate are’ renowned for their size and hardness, and it is estimated 
that about 3000 cubic feet will be needed for the repairs. A thorough restoration 
of the roof was completed in 1923 after it had been discovered that many of the 
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EXTENSIVE REPAIR. 











BEING RESTORED: THE ROOF OF WESTMINSTER HALL IN “ SPLINTS.” 


timbers were unsound owing to the ravages of the death-watch beetle and, at the 
same time, the structure was additionally strengthened by the provision of a steel 
framework fitted so as to be practically invisible from the floor. Westminster Hall 
has been the setting for many historic trials, including those of Charles I., Sir Thomas 
More, Guy Fawkes and Warren Hastings. The last public trial there took place 
in 1806. It was also the scene of the coronation banquets down to the reign of 
George IV. Our photograph shows the scaffolding in position in the Hall. 
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Che World of the Cinema. 























siveness. 


sort, 
of the seventeenth century ‘‘ unexpres- 
sive’ meant “ inexpressible ” or ‘‘ beyond 
description.” But let that pass !) 

Expressiveness is the thing in acting, 
and without it one is nothing—or a mere 
“star.” In one of the numerous new 
theatrical magazines that have lately 
sprung up, I was astonished the other 
day to see a responsible and distinguished 
woman-dramatist boldly airing the view 
that bad acting, which is extremely 
prevalent in the theatre, is extremely rare 
in the cinema! For this declared reason 
she prefers cinema-going to theatre-going. 
Let me counter this by boldly airing the 
view that good acting is extremely rare 
in the cinema (the theatre, by the way, 
had better be left out of the argument). 
Good acting—especially among principal 
or “ star ” players—is a rare event on the 
screen. I fail to discern an example of it 
more than once in any average three 
weeks. And I should call the last fort- 
night abnormal in that it provides as 
many as four examples! 

Stars, as a general rule, are self- 
exponents rather than players, and are 


oe 





EXPRESSIVENESS IN A FILM OF THE FRENCH ALPS DIRECTED BY JEAN 


DELANNOY : 


content to be so for exactly as long as their doting 
publics are content that they should be so. Each one— 
he or she—has a particular smile (frequent), frown (rare), 


trick of gesture, hunch of shoulder, twinkle of eye, 
flutter of hand, and. in the all-important face not 
much more expressiveness than is to be seen in the 
bottom of a saucepan. The ordinary star—as distinct 
from the good expressive actor or actress—depends 
solely on his or her looks and ‘likeableness, and 
substitutes those for talent and variety. 

Among current performances I discern no expres- 
siveness whatever in George Raft’s features in the 
brutal crime-film called ‘“‘ Nocturne.” This star has 
made a popular virtue out of watching each and every 
one of his interlocutors with a snake-like unblinking 
intensity. His public adores him. I discern no 
expressiveness whatever in Paul Henreid’s visage in 
the new version of Somerset Maugham’s fine novel 
“Of Human Bondage.” Even a wolfhound is capable, 
in the matter of expressiveness, of a not infrequent 
yawn or even an occasional grin. Mr. Henreid has 
made a popular virtue out of his handsome Viennese 
faintly-smiling impassivity. He has been known to 
yawn and to grin, but not so in “ Of Human Bondage,” 
where he maintains a certain hand-dog or hang- 
wolfhound air of having been miscast for Maugham’s 
disillusioned medical student, and of being considerably 
too old and too un-English for it anyhow. His public 
loves him. I discern no hint of expressiveness in 
Margaret Lockwood’s bonny face in the new Daphne 
du Maurier film, ‘‘ Hungry Hill” (a tale of an Irish 
feud spread over forty years in the last century). For 
forty years on and off, Miss Lockwood flounces and 
bounces at everybody, and finally trounces her own 
spoilt son. But I detect no more change or variety 
in that arch smile than in that beauty-spot that is 
impervious to the years. The actress succumbs to old 
age with startling suddenness by assuming a neat 
greyish wig and some skilfully applied bags under 
the eyes in the manner of Miss Neagle’s last phase 
as Queen Victoria. But the spasmodic expressiveness 





ILM-ACTING, 

even more 
than stage-acting, is largely a matter of expres- 
I have maintained this view since my 
critical infancy, and when I first read ‘“‘ As You Like It” 
and came upon Orlando’s definition of his Rosalind as “‘ the 
fair, the chaste, and unexpressive she,” I said.to myself: 
“That means that Rosalind in herself—and whoever may 
play her—was no actress and probably took the part of 
Ganymede only indifferently well.” (It means nothing of the 
: Scholars have since assured me that until the middle 


THE PASTOR (PIERRE BLANCHAR) BRINGS GERTRUDE A 
YOUNG RABBIT WHICH HE HAS FOUND. 





EXPRESSIVENESS AND ITS OPPOSITE. 


of this can hardly take in anybody—hardly even the great 
British public which idolises Miss Lockwood, and likes her 
best when she is being her sweet self alone—trouncing, 
bouncing, and flouncing in furbelows. 

For good acting—faces that express a delicate variety 
of emotion—you must turn this time to “ La Symphonie 
Pastorale.” This is a lovely snowbound thing, translated 
to the screen by Jean Delannoy from* André Gide’s short 
novel of the French Alps. M. Delannoy is the kind of 
masterly director who understands what expressiveness 
is and may be. This applies not only to his skilfully chosen 
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“LA SYMPHONIE PASTORALE "— 
A FILM THAT WON THREE INTER- 
NATIONAL AWARDS AT THE 1946 
CANNES FILM FESTIVAL : THE BLIND 
GERTRUDE (MICHELE MORGAN) TRIES 
TO DISSUADE ONE OF THE PASTOR’S 
SONS FROM SLIDING ON THE ICE. 
Good acting, skilfully chosen actors and 
the background of the Alps make 
the story of the litte blind en, Gartrud ee 
opted by a or, whose t 

who finds the car very 
different from her dreaming, into an un- 
forgettable film. love and 


Michéle Morgan as Gertrude in 
Symphonie Pastorale.” 


actors. He makes a white land- 
scape, a window-place, a dog, a 
scraping fowl, an empty church, 
expressive of a mood. The tale 
is that of a blind and half-idiot 
little girl discovered by a Protestant 
pastor in a remote mountain-hut. 
He carries her home and brings 
her up with loving care; his wife, 
a not unkindly creature, tends to 
complain that he loves the child more than his own children. 
Years pass. The wild child grows into a gentle, lovely, 
and sane young girl. The Pastor’s son returns home from 





ANDY HARDY (MICKEY ROONEY) IN THE THROES OF ANOTHER ADOLES- 

CENT LOVE-AFFAIR: “‘ LOVE LAUGHS AT ANDY HARDY,” BUT DOROTHY 

FORD, HIS LEADING LADY, TRIES TO CHEER HIM UP AFTER HE HAS 
BEEN JILTED. 


Mickey Rooney’s first post-war film, “ Love Laughs at Andy Hardy,” is another 
episode in the eventful life of the Hardy family. After two years in the Army, 

ickey Rooney returns to the screen and the Hardy family are reunited once 
more. In the article on this page, Mr. Alan Dent comments on Mickey Rooney’s 
remarkable expressiveness, and says: “He can register awe, dismay, delight, 
perplexity, triumph and flabbergastery, and can with uncanny rapidity move from 
any one state to any other.” 


a long absence 
abroad. 
playing Bach’s great A minor Prelude on the organ 
in the empty church when the young girl walks 
in, beatified with that music that is inexorable as Time. 
Sex rears its inescapable head. The Pastor, suddenly 
aware of an unreasoning angry jealousy of his own son, is 
bitterly forced to confess to himself that his love of th 
child is not wholly and utterly pure. 
long last occurred to somebody that sight may be give: 
to the young girl by means of a surgical operation. Thi 


He is 


Meanwhile it has a: 


is successful. In an intensely movin; 
scene she sits at a window gazing i 
wondering timidity at the sunlight, ani 
the Pastor’s son comes into the room t) 
be seen by her for the first time. A: 
first she has the reaction of Miranda i» 
** The Tempest ” : ‘* How beauteous mai - 
kind is!’”’ But all too soon her disillusio: - 
ment is as bitter as that of the old peasar ¢ 
couple in Synge’s “ Well of the Saints” 
who ask for blindness. to be returned |: 
them that they may no longer view ea 
other’s ugliness. The Pastor’s fall fro 
serenity and his wife’s open resentme: 
prove too much for the girl, who rush 
out into the blinding snow and drow: s 
herself in a mountain stream. If I sav 
that the acting of Michéle Morgan as t! > 
girl, of Pierre Blanchar as the Pasto., 
and of Line Noro as the Pastor’s wife 

thoroughly and brilliantly expressive, m y 
meaning will be taken, I hope, as high!v 
complimentary. Their faces express the r 
thoughts, and their thoughts are of a 
considerable delicacy and subtlety. This 
is a beautiful film, and I am angered 
when anyone prates to me that it his 
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GERTRUDE, HER SIGHT RESTORED BY AN OPERATION, SEES THE PASTOR’S 
SON (JEAN DESAILLY) FOR THE FIRST TIME AND MISTAKES HIM FOR 


HIS FATHER, 


nothing much to say. Nothing much to say, indeed, with 
those other “‘ features of the week ” in mind ! 
At the risk of anti-climax I will add as postscript that 


Mickey Rooney also is a highly expressive actor. I 
know very well that “‘ Love Laughs at Andy Hardy ” 
is a mere repetition of the familiar though endeared 
family-formula. I know that it is time that Andy grew 
up and made a truce to his innumerable adolescent 
love-affairs. I know, too, a passage in Carlyle which 
states this fact with considerable justice and pungency : 
“IT have heard affirmed (surely in jest) by not un- 
philanthropic persons, that it were a real increase of 
human happiness, could all young men from the age 
of nineteen be covered under barrels, or rendered 
otherwise invisible, and there left to follow their 
lawful studies and callings, till they emerged, sadder 
and wiser, at the age of twenty-five. With which 
suggestion, at least as considered in the light of a 
practical scheme, I need scarcely say that I nowise 
coincide. Nevertheless, it is plausibly urged that as 
young ladies are, to mankind, precisely the most 
delightful in those years; so young gentlemen «io 
then attain their maximum of detestability.” 
Conforming to the felicity of this quite long but 
quite apt quotation, Andy Hardy might reasonably 
be left for a year or two to his lawful study—whic4, 
happily, is that of the law. We might then have a new 
Hardy Family film showing us Andy undergoing the 
pangs of matrimony. But no amount of routine blin ls 
me to the fact that Mr. Rooney can act with remarkable 
expressiveness. He can register awe, dismay, delight, 
perplexity, triumph, and flabbergastery, and can wi h 
uncanny rapidity move from any one state to any 
other. His is a mug, not a consort of lovely featur: s. 
In spite of this, not because of it, he is the worl c's 
idol. And in spite of his acclaimed expressivenc 3s 
certain critics abhor him. One lady-critic has openiy 
stated that she would gladly place Andy Hardy over 
her knee and spank him hard, I would give much ‘o 
see his exquisite range of expressiveness while s \¢ 
did so. ALAN DENT. 
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KINGS AND A QUEEN OF ANCIENT EGYPT: 
SCULPTURAL MASTERPIECES OF THE OLD KINGDOM. 
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: 1 KING PEPY II. ON THE 


KNEE OF HIS MOTHER, 
QUEEN ANKHNES- 
MERYRE : ALABASTER 
STATUETTE OF THE 
VITH DYNASTY. . 
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’ 

PEPY I., FATHER OF PEPY II., IN ROYAL JUBILEE COSTUME, WITH A UNIQUE FEATURE, 
THE HORUS FALCON IN THE ROUND. ALABASTER. 
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L FROM THE BASE OF THE ALABASTER \,, 

\ STATUETTE OF PEPY I. {N JUBILEE COSTUME, | 
WN a 
. SHOWING THE INSCRIPTIO , 


PEPY I., KNEELING AND HOLDING WINE-POTS: A REMARK- “Ww HE remarkable examples of Egyptian sculpture 
which we illustrate on this page are taken from 


ee a ps ey Ce we wt the exhibition of recent acquisiiions with which the 
Presets! OR Et Sasi Brooklyn Museum, New York, is to celebrate 
its fiftieth anniversary. The head, which is over 
life-size, is of red granite and represents a king 
wearing the White Crown of Upper Egypt. It 
has not yet been conclusively dated, but it would 
appear to lie between 2600 B.C. and 2980 B.C. 
If research confirms the earlier dating, this head 
may well rank as the earliest extant colossal 
sculpture of the archaic period of Egyptian art. 
It is, in any case, one of the few early royal 
portraits which exist except in Cairo. The three 
statusites, shown above, are perhaps the finest 
surviving pieces of sculpture from the end of aaa 
~ se Kingdom. Of the —— ere “" POSSIBLY THE EARLIEST EXTANT. COLOSSAL SCULPTURE "“\ 
pany cnt Repel cen ogy 4 |. OF ANCIENT EGYPT: A CROWNED KING, IN RED GRANITE. | 
Pepy II. had the longest reign of any recorded, 
and legend tells that he died. just one hour short 
of 100 years. The other two statuettes both show this king’s father, Pepy I. The alabaster one shows him on 
a throne in the costume of the Heb-sed festival, or royal jubilee. The Horus falcon, behind the head, completes 
the king's name, which appears in relief on the back of the throne. The kneeling statuette probably retords 
san annennnnneennnmnnininNinenaninaninnnnnniiny a pose from temple ritual and is perhaps the finest of the three statuettes in workmanship. 


G TAIL FROM THE KNEELING SLATE STATUETTE 0 PEPY 1," (Reproductions by Courtesy of the Brooklyn Museum, New York.) 
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SHOWING THE INSCRIPTION: THE POSE IS PROBABLY TAKEN FROM 
TEMP “ 
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OF THE FOREST IN CAPTIVITY: 
GORILLAS IN AMERICAN ZOOS. 
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‘ ONE OF THE FINEST SPECIMENS OF GORILLA IN CAPTIVITY: TWO CAMERA-STUDIES 
oF ‘“‘ BUSHMAN,” TAKEN AT THE LINCOLN PARK ZOO, CHICAGO. 
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“* BUSHMAN’S”” IMPRESSIVE HEIGHT (6 FT. 2 INS.) INDICATED BY A SCALE 
OF MEASUREMENTS ON THE WALL OF HIS CAGE: -A STRIKING PHOTOGRAPH. } 
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THE GIGANTIC SIZE 
OF ‘‘ BUSHMAN’S ” 
HAND COMPARED 
i \ WITH THAT OF A MAN 
OFFERING HIM A 
TITBIT. 
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HE gorilla, the 
largest of the 
anthropoid apes, com- 
paratively few. of 
which survive cap- 
tivity, are well repre- 
sented in. zoos in 
America, where some 
magnificent _speci- 
mens have reached 
more than eighteen 
years of age. ‘* Bush- 
man,”’ the most valu- 
able gorilla in the 
world, photographs 
of which appear on 
this page, has been 
a resident at the 
Lincoln Park Zoo, 
Chicago, since 1930, 
when he was brought 
from French Equa- 
torial West Africa. 
He is eighteen years 
old and weighs 
550 Ib. His keeper, 
Mr. Robinson, who 
tended him from the 
day of his arrival, 
exercising, bathing 
and feeding him, was 
able to maintain this 
contact with him 
until ‘“* Bushman” 
one day, the gorilla protested as the keeper prepared to leave the cage and Mr. Robinson had to practise 
a. great ingenuity to get out; since then he has had to remain at a safe distance. ‘‘ Bushman” eats and 
\Vanvvvunnnnsuunennuvenen4unsnner4enneaUUnnnQQULonnQQLennQDUUnNRQuasen4QUennneaQbensOLonQanSQQUanUUQLONnNOQQeNNOQUEnnnQQhnns bby 42D oNNN4Y! sem ANNMNANN NINN drinks about 20 Ib. of , food a day. 7 Ngagi,” the twenty-year-old gorilla of the San Diego Zoo, is the varying 
THE BIGGEST GORILLA IN ANY ZOO IN THE WORLD: ‘“ NGaGI,” \ largest captive gorilla in the world. His high crest and long hair on the arms. are considered to be cutting 
OF THE SAN DIEGO ZOO, IN A TYPICAL RESTING POSE. \ characteristic of the mountain gorilla. Our photographs are reproduced through the courtesy of the the ceta 
Lincoln Park Zoo, Chicago;. the San Diego Zoo, California; and the Philadelphia Zoological Gardens in shape 
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\\ 
\ “* MASSA,” THE PRIDE OF THE PHILADELPHIA ZOO; AN EXAMPLE OF THE MAGNIFICENT 
CHEST DEVELOPMENT AND POWERFUL ARMS OF A FULL-GROWN GORILLA. 
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n [IX the year 1690 some persons were on a high hill 

observing. the whales spouting and sporting with 
cach other, when one observed: ‘ There’—pointing to the 
sea—‘ is @ green pasture where our children’s grandchildren 
will go for bread.’ ’’—Obed Macy's “‘ History of Nantucket ” 
(1835). Well, a lot of publicity is being 


given just now to the fact that whale meat _— 


has been added to the nation’s menu and can be 
bought in the shops—the fishmonger’s shop. It 
is associated on his slab, as it is in the mind of 
the public, with cod, haddock, halibut, any of 
the food fishes normally included in our diet. So 
you hear the inevitable question, ‘‘ Does it taste 
fishy ?” or, after it has been sampled, the state- 
ment made either that it does taste fishy or that 
it does not and looks rather like beef. The 
underlying implication is understandable enough. 
It arises from a method of classification of animals 
popular in the Middle Ages, and obviously not yet 
altogether discarded, grouping living creatures, not 
as nowadays according to fundamental features in 
their structure, but with the emphasis rather on 
the medium in which they are normally found. 

Thus we find Conrad Gesner in his “‘ Historia 
Animalium ”’ (1551-1558) recognising the following 
six divisions: viviparous quadrupeds, oviparous 
quadrupéds, birds, aquatic animals, serpents and 
insects. Aquatic animals included both cetaceans 
—that is, whales and dolphins—and fishes. The 
authority who decided that whale meat should be 
sold in the fish shop along with lobsters, oysters, 
mussels and fishes is simply acknowledging the 
common aquatic environment of all the creatures 
concerned. But the zoologists since Gesner’s 


time have found that a more accurate and THE ONLY TRACES THAT REMAIN 


responsible for removing the lung-breathing whales 








FISH OR FLESH? 


By F. C. FRASER, D.Sc. but in cetaceans it is quite separate from the backbone, 


peg-like, and vary only in size and number. The whalebone may be attached smaller nodules representing the thigh 
whales—and if size be a criterion, they are the most suc- and shin bones. 
cessful—have lost all evidence of teeth in the adult, These modifications, coupled with general external 





SHOWING THE’ BRISTLES 


DISAPPEAR IN THE FULLY-GROWN ANIMAL. particular environment. They have so far lost 


THE FORE LIMB OF A WHALE-——A RIGID PADDLE, EMPLOYED SOLELY IN THE PROCESS OF 
SWIMMING (TOP) > AND (BELOW) WITH THE FLESH REMOVED TO EXPOSE THE BONY SKELETON 
OF THE LIMB-—-ARM, FOREARM, WRIST AND FINGERS CAN EASILY BE DISTINGUISHED, 


from their association with the gill-breathing fishes. He 
gave them an eminence in his scheme of classification 


comparable to that of ordinary terrestrial mammals such * 


as lions, elephants, rats and mice, but did not include 
thenr in tthe same division. 

The great Linnaeus (1707-78), one of whose outstanding 
qualities was that he could detect underlying affinities in 
animals of very different external appearance, put the 
whales ‘in their right place. It was he who invented the 
word ‘‘mammalia” to include a diversity of creatures 
having one fundamental feature in common—that the 
females of these animals suckle the young for some time 
after birth, and are provided with the structures n 
to make this function possible. So, not without doubt 
and opposition for a long time, the cetaceans were placed 
with the animals to which they are most. closely related, 
but from which superficially they differ greatly. 

So many of the features common in ordinary land 
mammals have either disappeared or been obscured. For 
instance, the typical hairy covering, ranging from the 
pride of the lion’s mane to the sparse tuft of hairs on the 
elephant’s tail, has, in whales and dolphins, been reduced 
to a small, easily countable number of bristles on the chin 
and surface of the head. As an insulator against cold 
the blubber under the whale’s skin serves the function 
performed by hair in terrestrial mammals, and such in- 
sulation -is very necessary in a warm-blooded animal 
spending a great part of its life in waters little above 
freezing-point, where the heat loss would be very great 
if this provision were not made. 

The external ear has quite disappeared in the whale, 
and the ear aperture is reduced to an inconspicuous per- 
foration in small cetaceans, and only about the diameter 
of a pencil in the very largest. 

Land mammals usually have a specialised set of teeth 
varying in shape so that the different functions of biting, 
cutting and grinding food may be performed. Such of 
the cetacea as possess them have teeth which are uniform 
in shape and simple in structure. They are single-rooted, 


ming. It moves only from 
the shoulder joint, all the 


fingers are enclosed in a. 


common integument, and 
none of the divisions just 
mentioned can be detected 
externally. Yet if the flesh 
is removed, the bones 
homologous with those of a 
land animal can be found. 
They are modified in form, 
they may be fused to one 
another or reduced to car- 
tilaginous shadows, but 
can still be distinguished. 

External evidence of the 
hind limbs has altogether 
disappeared in cetaceans. 
From its middle the body 
tapers until it widens out 
into the two fleshy lateral 
extensions which are the 
tail-flukes. Linnaeus 
believed that these were 
the fused hind limbs, an 
explanation which, though 
in the circumstances 
plausible, is erroneous. 
Traces of the hind-limb 
skeleton are to be found 
internally about midway 
between the. fore limbs 
and the end of the 
tail. The pelvis, the 
hingeing framework for 
joining the hind limbs 
to the body, is firmly 
welded to the back- 
bone in land animals, 


IN WHALES AND DOLPHINS OF THE Hairy _ behind the body and take no part in progression. 
reliable classification than his is possible. COVERING COMMON TO LAND MAMMALS: HEAD OF A YOUNG WHITE-BEAKED Whales, which are entirely aquatic, demonstrate 
The Englishman John Ray (1627-1705) waS DOLPHIN; 
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and persists only as two bony vestiges to‘each of which 






































































































appearance, make cetaceans look as if they 
should be related to fishes rather than to 
ordinary four-footed mammals. With torpedo- 
shaped body, absence of a distinct neck, fore 
limbs looking like the pectoral. fins of a fish, 
a tail which, apart from being horizontal in 
position, is “ fish-tail” shaped, the overall 
streamlined outline, it is, indeed, no Wonder 
that cetaceans should have been, and still 
continue to be, considered as fishes. 

Cetaceans are mammals which have become 
specialised to an aquatic mode of life, and it 
has been said that in mammals, the degree of 
specialisation that takes place is a corollary of 
the amount of connection the animal retains with 
the land. For instance, the otter, spending a 
good deal of time on land but doing most of its 
hunting in water, has got webbed feet and a 
ane stout, elongated tail, but it can move efficiently 
in either medium. Seals, spending much more 
time in the water, show two further stages 
towards accommodation to an aquatic habitat. 
The sea-lions retain external ears and, when on 
land, have the hind limbs turned forward under 
the body to help them to progress, but this they 
do less efficiently than a land animal. The 
true seals are more completely adapted for an 
aquatic life; the external ear is not visible, and 
when on land the hind limbs are extended 


ON THE SIDE OF THE SNOUT, WHICH’ the culmination of this specialisation for a 


touch with solid ground that if by chance 


although traces of them, em- they get stranded on the shore they soon suffocate 
bedded in the tissues of the by the weight of the body, which is normally buoyed 
gums, can be found in the up in the water. But to have seen a 50-ft. whale 
unborn young ones. hurl its entire length vertically out of the water as. it 
The sense of smell is not was swimming along, and to appreciate that even the 
needed in a mammal which most expert human swimmer would fail miserably if he 
obtains its food beneath the attempted this feat, is to get some idea of the degree 
surface of the water, and so in of efficiency of the cetacean’s accommodation to a 
whales the organs associated marine habitat. 
with this function have been To return to our—whale meat. Although present cir- 
reduced to relics or have entirely cumstances have put this form of animal protein on the 
disappeared. The nostrils are table, it is not for the first time. The flesh of smaller 
used only for admitting air to cetaceans, the porpoise and common dolphin used in 
the lungs, and these apertures, earlier days to be considered a delicacy. It formed a 
situated far forward on the snout royal dish for King Henry VIII., who ate it with a sauce 
in terrestrial mammals, have of “‘crumbs of fine bread, vinegar and sugar.’”’ Nearer 


shifted in all cetaceans but the our own time, the people of the Faréde Islands and the 
sperm whale on to the top of remote islands of Scotland hunted the Pilot Whale, which 


the head. frequents their shores in large numbers. These animals 
The arm, forearm, wrist and were sought not only for their oil, but for the flesh, which 
hand can be recognised as dis- was eaten either when fresh or after having been salted 
tinct portions of the fore limb of and smoked. In the years before the war, quantities of 
a land mammal. Muscles are * meat from the larger whalebone whales were canned for 
arranged so that one or more human consumption in Japan and New Zealand. 
of these parts can be moved in As to the taste of fresh whale meat, many months’ 
relation to those adjacent. The experience of eating it, with opportunity to select the 
whale fore limb, in contrast to animal and the cut, for naturally it can vary in quality, 
this, is a rigid paddle, employed compels one to say that it is definitely not fishy. After 
solely in the process of swim- all, why should it be? 





AN UNRATIONED ADDITION TO THE NATION’S MENU: STEAKS OF WHALE MEAT; 
A PHOTOGRAPH SHOWING THE TEXTURE OF THE FLESH. 


In October last year it was announced that scientists of the Department of Scientific and Industrial Research 

would sail for the Antarctic in the whaling factory-ship Balaena to study the possibilities of using whale meat as 

human food. A month later “ Waleburger Steak” appeared on the menu at a luncheon of the Institute of 

eC tion—part of an experimental consignment of ten tons brought from the Antarctic by the Empire 

Victory. More recently whale meat eipoee from Norway has been on saie in fishmongers’ shops in various 
parts of the country. The whale meat can be grilled, braised, minced, or made into goulash. 
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ANTARCTIC WHALING: A SOURCE OF EDIBLE FATS AND 


DRAWN BY OUR SPECIAL Artist, G. H. Davis, WITH THE CO-OPERATION OF 


EP AERTS 
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FROM ANTARCTIC SEAS TO THE BREAKFAST-TABLE: HOW BRITAIN’S RATIONS MAY BENEFIT ROM 


The world shortage of edible fats has made the 1946-47 whaling season one | For many years whale oil has been the chief product of the indust-y, but 
of more than usual importance, and it has also seen the introduction of whale now numerous by-products have become nearly as important, such a cattle 
meat to British menus—an event discussed by Dr. F. C. Fraser in an article, foodstuffs ; fertilisers ; meat extracts ; and liver oils which are rich in Vitaminé 
“Fish or Flesh?" on page 12!. The British factory-ship Balaena, completed | The length of the whaling season is fixed, and regulations and contiols im 
in September of last year, is now in the Antarctic and, altogether, there are posed, by international agreement; this season the number of baleen whales 
fifteen floating factories and three land-stations operating there this season. permitted to be caught has been restricted. It is estimated by the ownels 
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POSSIBLE MEANS OF INCREASING THE MEAT RATION. 


MINISTRY OF AGRICULTURE AND FISHERIES, AND UNITED WHALERS, L 
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1946-47 WHALING SEASON—DRAWINGS ILLUSTRATING THE METHODS OF A VITAL INDUSTRY. 


_— Gree (United Whalers, Ltd.) that, during the present operational [ catch) are dispatched, with a minimum of suffering, by means of the. modern 
. : vari days, the ship will produce 115,000 barrels of whale- and 4-ft. harpoon with an explosive head fired from a gun mounted on the bows 
= * a ich, 7 suitable for the manufacture of soap and margarine, of the catcher. To prevent the carcase sinking after death, compressed air 
“fl be = sold in advance to the Ministry of Food. In the old days | is pumped into the body, and it is then towed to the factory-ship. The 
i 7 whales were harpooned by hand it took a long time to kill the | catchers employed to-day are fast, seaworthy little craft, manned by a crew 
Mal, but to-day even the huge blue whales (forming three-quarters of the of eleven men—the captain sometimes being the gunner as well. 
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FICTION OF THE WEEK. 


O step over into a typically French novel—I do not mean one of the greatest—is to 

cross a mental gulf ; we need a little time to get our bearings, and that is one reason 

why “ The Farm Théotime,’’ by Henri Bosco (Aldor ; 12s. 6d.), should not be judged off- 
hand. It is as French as the sacred soil, to which it might be called a hymn in narrative. 

The hero, Pascal Dérivat, has “‘ black blood” on the mother’s side ; through his father 
he springs from a couple of gay, good-natured, sweet-tempered clans, united in the rarest 
and most demonstrative loving-kindness. The child Pascal, cross-grained and savagely 
reserved, feels the charm, but suffers horribly from its demands on his own recalcitrance. 
Most of all, he is attracted and repelled by his cousin Geneviéve, a ‘‘ creature of the wind” 
who ‘ dances through life.’ Pascal will not play with her; he spies on her incessantly ; 
at a wedding-party he slaps her face before all the clan. 

And she too has a wild streak, inimical to gracious living. After early childhood, 
both leave the nest ; Geneviéve embarks on a course of erratic love-affairs, while Pascal 
settles down to farm. The Mas Théotime belonged to his mother’s family ; it is ‘‘ Clodius " 
earth, harsher than the soil on which he grew up. But it suits him ; in the rhythm of work 
and solitude, and the almost mute alliance of his tenant farmers, the Aliberts, he finds 
health of soul. True, he has an enemy. Cousin Clodius on the next farm is “ black ”’ all 
through, and his greed and spite are concentrated on Théotime. But even Clodius is soon 
a part of the rhythm, a recurring nuisance like bad weather. 

Then suddenly Geneviéve descends on this stable world, in flight from the past. Her 
cousin does not want her. He thinks her presence will be disruptive ; he is afraid the simple, 
unbending Aliberts will disapprove of her. But not at all; she accepts and sweetens their 
life, and she and Pascal and the old house seem to grow together. On the temporal plane it is 
illusion. Even if their natures could really mix, the stern and peaceful order which has united 
them declares implacably that they must part.; a woman like Geneviéve has no place at 
Théotime. But when the storm blows over and she is gone, a mystic emblem, very old in the 
family, remains to express a higher union, and to inspire a long and pastoral “* falling close.” 

During her stay, ‘“‘The Farm Théotime "’ develops into something like a crime novel ; 
but, in Johnson’s words, if you were to read it for the story your patience would be so much 
fretted that you would hang yourself. 
The excitement is all imaginative. The 
events. cast long, long shadows. The 
characters are grander, simpler, vaguer 
than flesh and blood. Clodius is trans- 
formed from a spiteful misanthrope 
into the evil genius of the locality— 
the evil shepherd looming up at dusk 
with his three lean sheep. The pedlar 
wandering round at dead of night 
appears a hideous dream. The love- 
affair is chaste and abstract in pro- 
portion to its intensity—chaste and 
abstract as it could only be in French 
hands. I suspect that the book is 
rather too long, and that its beauty 
trembles now and then on the verge of 
absurdity ; but there is another reason 
why one cannot be sure. According 
to André Gide, the style is “ aerial and 
winged,” it “‘ invites to dreaming,” it 
is full of suggestion ; in that case we 
have missed half the charm. For the 
English version does not even inspire 

-confidence, while as for giving delight— 
“You see,’”’ says Geneviéve on one 
occasion, ‘‘ the water disturbs we girls.’’ 
“Us girls” would have sounded bad 
enough. This may be a slip, and French 
is certainly a difficult language ; but all 
thesame... 

Now we descend into crime proper, 
and admittedly it is a long way. But 
“ A Time to Die,’’ by Hilda Lawrence 
(Chapman and Hall ; gs. 6d.), has some 
uncommon features. Though American, 
it is a detective novel; not a thriller ; 
and it presents a little, semi-rural % 
community with a nice homely atmo- an Pe Reg ye Tle 2 yachtsman artist, has just 

‘ : ing before a 
sphere. I have sometimes thought that Castle stands by to render assistance. 
no American fiction can be homely to 
English readers, but this unpretending, 
Church-supper little world has just the 
right charm. True, it boasts a 














BEFORE A STRONG GALE; 


‘anity V was 


decided to stand by. It was then blowing Force 9, 
summer colony that violence breaks 

out. But even the visitors are rich within decent limits, or not rich at all; none of them 
are rootless denizens of millionaireland. And Sheriff Wilcox has a dryish piece of soap 
in the bathroom, in a cracked saucer. His friend, the New York sleuth, is rather put off ; 
but it made my heart go out to the kindly Wilcoxes. 

As for the story—things begin to happen at the Church supper. The archery has 
always claimed a victim or two ; this time, a visitor is shot in the leg, an arrow vanishes, 
and little Joey's governess is not seen again. But who would hurt Cassie, that “ fine, 
good woman,” no longer young—that unobtrusive angel in the house ? Then comes the 
outzage on Joey’s clothes—I think one may fairly breathe the word “ lunatic,” and reveal 
that Cassie’s enemy was made long ago. Whatever prejudice may say, there have been 
first-rate murders by lunatics, but this is not one of them ; the very hopeful, frightening 
implications are not worked out satisfactorily, and the writer has to fall back on another 
kind of suspense. But, then, straight detection is almost an English secret. 

On the other hand, this week would seem to demonstrate our inferiority in the art of 
thrilling. ‘Intrigue for Empire,’’ by the American, Kathleen Moore Knight (Hammond ; 
8s. 6d.), gets off to a flying start in Spanish Morocco, when an American journalist expires 
in torment with a gasp of “‘ Hispanidad!”’’ He was on the track of a “story” and was 
travelling with a lovely girl. Mexican Pat falls heir to both. The story is “ colossal,” 
something to do with Cortes, some vast design against the New World ; that is all they 
know, but they chase it fearlessly across the ocean, through perils uncharted—not, of course, 
without sentimental interludes. There is a beautiful virago, and the narrow squeaks never 
stop, until the grand Mexican finale. This is the way to do it. 

Whereas “ The Widow's Peak,’’ by Jerome Nicholas (Hodder and Stoughton ; 8s. 6d.), 
appeals to Buchan and Bulldog Drummond in vain ; it has the will but not the zest. John 
Blair, after half a lifetime in Malaya, has returned home to “ do his bit ” ; nobody wants 
him, however, till an old friend in M.I.5 puts him on to breaking a spy-ring. His first 
encounter is with ‘“‘ Mona Lisa,"”" a war widow of unspeakable fascination but doubtful 
contacts. She proves to be a good chap—with her sporting record, he should have guessed 
as much—and certainly they brave a great deal for King and country. The whole affair 
is so English, so ineffably country-house and old-school-tie, that it quite disarms one. But 
it is slow. John’s worthy, plodding nature has infected the narrative. K. Jonn. 
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“THE NAVY STANDS BY ”"—H.M.’S CORVETTE KENILWORTH CASTLE AND THE YACHT VANITY V RUNNING 
A YACHTING INCIDENT PAINTED BY MAJOR TOM LEWSEY. 


painted the picture duced h ith 
gale 15 Aa south of 
the last yp Ra to be built before the war by W. Fife for 
Mr. J. R. Payne, now retired trom active yachting. He recently sold Vanity V to Sir Hartley Shawcross, the Attorney- 
General: It was while she was being delivered for her new owner to Falmouth that Vanity V_ ran into the gale 
which inspired the artist, himself a member of the crew at the time, to paint the picture. The captain of the 
corvette sighted Vanity’s mast at 12 miles range when the little ship was being hard-driven before a strong gale, and 
and, after exchange of signals under very difficult conditions, as file. 


"¢ mountain hotel,” and it is in the depicted in the painting, Vanity V declined the offer ¥ a tow, but accepted the escort of the Kenilworth Castle into 
arbour. 
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PERSONAL EXPERIENCE RIVALS FICTION. 


TILL the flow of books about the war. And, in the majority, they are good books, 
well worth reading ; informative, dramatic, human and with a high standard of writing. 
It would seem that the war correspondents, first in the field, have had their day : we now 
have the fighting men—and women—almost without exception. They have stories to 
tell which, in many cases, outrival fiction. They have lived through experiences of the 
kind which thrilled us when we read them in novels and adventure tales in our youth. 
There are the parachutists and saboteurs, the people of the Maquis and the Chindits, for 
example, to say nothing of the men of the prison camps. 

Even to-day few people in this country know of the Gorgopotamos operation. As the 
name, indicates, it happened in Greece, and Denys Hamson, in “‘ We Fell Among Greeks "' 
(Cape ; 10s. 6d.), tells his saga of sabotage in a manner that grips and convinces by its very 
matter-of-factness. It was on October 1, 1942, that he and eleven other Britons dropped 
from Liberators into Central Greece with arms and explosives. Their mission was to cut 
Rommel’s supply line by blowing up one or more bridges on the Greek north-to-south 
railway. From the very beginning one marvels at the hurried, scratchy manner in which 
such a venture was planned. As for getting back once the job was done—well, something 
would doubtless turn up. Actually nothing did till long after. They stayed on to help 
with the Resistance Movement and actually built an airstrip a mile long under the nose 
of the enemy on which a British ’plane landed in August 1943. The happenings of those 
intervening eleven months included the blowing up of the Gorgopotamos bridge and a terrible 
march to the Adriatic coast, where, in a little bay south of the mouth of the Acheron, they 
expected a submarine to take them off. But—‘‘ We had done our job,” writes Hantson with 
a certain degree of understandable bitterness, ‘‘ and the Navy, the Army and the Air Force 
had not come to fetch us.’”” When eventually he did leave, he looked -back on his experiences 
with incredulity, amazement and some pleasure ; which must be the sensations of most readers. 

“ Moondrop to Gascony,’’ by Anne-Marie Walters (Macmillan; 8s. 6d.), is a feminine 
counterpart to the Greek story. The writer, daughter of a French mother and British 
father, was dropped in France from a Halifax in January 1944. It was not the first time 
she had set out to join the Resistance Movement as personal courier and liaison officer to 
a British agent known as “The 
Patron.”” Some days before, she and 
her companion had left England in 
foggy weather. Over France they had 
to turn back. They crashed on landing, 
and the story of that crash is such as 
to dry one’s throat. When, eventually, 
Anne-Marie did drop, it was near 
Gabarret, in the Landes. Then began 
a series of adventures—outwitting the 
Gestapo, taking part in sabotage, 
sharing the very real hardships of the 
“ underground,” and eventually 
crossing the Pyrenees in a tight skirt 
and gym shoes four sizes too big for her. 

It does not seem so very long since 
Bernard Fergusson’s splendid account 
of the adventures of No. 5 Column, 
which formed part of the Wingate 
Expedition into Burma in 1943, was 
dealt with in this column. Now we have 
a sequel in “‘ The Wild Green Earth ”’ 
(Collins ; ros. 6d.), which tells in no less 
masterly fashion how, the following 
year, Brigadier Fergusson returned to 
lead a miscellaneous force of 4000 men 
and 600 animals across the Chindwin to 
get behind the Japanese lines once 
again. Knowing that the easiest routes 
were all closely watched by the enemy, 
he decided to go in from Ledo. The 
greatest secrecy was observed, yet even 
before they had completed their con- 
centrations the Jap-controlled Radio 
Saigon broadcast a personal message, 
which ran: 

“*O monocled Fergusson ! We know 
all about you and your Australians [a 
mistake, this] at Ledo. You got out 
last time, but you won’t get out this. 
We will bomb you day and night !"’ 

He got in, and he got out. On the 
way in they marched 360 miles in single 
Brigadier Fergusson denounces 
two popular beliefs about the fighting 
in Burma—that the Japs were cunning 
and that the jungle was “‘ Gréen Hell.” ‘‘ Both,” he says, “‘ are nauseating, and both wrong.” 
He devotes a chapter to the Japanese as an opponent which should remove many ill-conceived 
notions, and all who seek to dogmatise on the fighting man and his religion should read what he 
has to say on the subject. His appreciation of Orde Wingate is full but well summed-up 
in the words “ He was a great soldier.”” A most worthy successor to “‘ Beyond the Chindwin.”’ 

“Behind Bamboo,’’ by Rohan Rivett (Angus and Robertson; 12s. 6d.), made me re- 
read Brigadier Fergusson’s remarks on. the Japanese : “‘ Nevertheless, we must not forget 
that he is a barbarian ; and when we are urged, as we shall certainly soon be urged, to exhibit 
towards him a spirit of Christian forbearance, we must stretch our memories and make them 
long.”” -For Rohan’s is one of those books which make one’s blood boil in the reading. 
Over 60,000 men were carried off into the jungles of Burma and Siam to undergo sufferings 
beyond realisation. It is a tragic, pitiful, grim and splendid story which this Australian 
writer has to tell. Captured in Java by treacherous natives, Rohan experienced the Black Hole 
of Serang (‘‘ as long as the cell doors would close, new arrivals were pushed within "’) ; existed 
in Japanese “‘ Hell-Ships ” (“‘ the holds of the Mayebassi Maru beat even Serang to a frazzle "’) 
and shared in the building of the railroad of death linking Moulmein with Bangkok. None 
who reads this dare challenge Brigadier Fergusson’s statement that the Japs are barbarians. 

Another soldier of the Commonwealth was Uys Krige, an Afrikander and a poet. In 
“The Way Out ’’ (Collins ; 10s. 6d.) he tells of his escape from an Italian prison camp and 
the adventurous seven weeks which followed until he reached British General H.Q. at 
Campobasso. He has much to say of the Italian peasants who risked everything to help 
him and his companions. 

Wing-Commander Asher Lee, R.A.F., tells the story of the Luftwaffe from its secret 
birth to its extinction. ‘“‘ The German Air Force ’’ (Duckworth ; 21s.) is a very full book 
by one whose knowledge and analysis of the enemy’s capabilities, tactics and organisation 
were used by both our own R.A.F. and the Allied services. As General Spaatz says in his 
Foreword, when the American authorities sought information about the Luftwaffe, the 
High Command of the R.A.F. “‘ told us they had a man, Asher Lee, who knew more about 
the German Air Force than Géring.’’ Winston Churchill’s first words to Lee in 1942 were : 
“Give me a lecture on the Luftwaffe.”” What he told the P.M. and what he told the 
Americans is in this comprehensive book. And more besides. W. R. CaLvert. 


It depicts the 12-metre 
Portland, whilst His Majesty’s corvette Kenilworth 








Judging by the large amount of correspondence received by the Publisher, 
there seems to be some doubt in the public mind about posting British periodicals 
to countries overseas. There is no difficulty at all now, and the Publisher will be 
pleased to send THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS to any address abroad. 
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We are back again 
in Old Bond Street 
and extend 

a cordial invitation 
to our many friends 















































































A completely new car of our time... 





This" entirely’ new car gives Superb riding comfort for 4/5 

persons, Four-wheel fully independent springing. Maximum 

speed 90 mph. Average petrol consumption over 20 mpg. 
Engine capacity 2580 c.c. Annual tax £26. 


to visit our 
new premises. 


Available as Saloon, 4/5 Seater Drophead Coupe, or Chassis only. 


the 24 litre, Six Cylinder (S 1eves 
: Sie <2 * 
<LI, ROYAL NAVAL - ROYAL AIR FORCE 


AND CiVILIAN OUTFITTERS 
oe. 27 OLD BOND STREET, LONDON, W.|I 


Edinburgh, Weymouth, Chatham, Bournemouth, Bath, Liverpool, Portsmouth, Plymouth, 
Southampton; Gibraltar, Malta. 





A wider range of civilian wearing apparel is gradually becoming available and an enquiry at Kind of our 
LAGONDA R : branches will confirm if the articles required are in stock or are expected at an early da 
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VANDEN PLAS (ENGLAND) 1925. LIMITED, KINGSBURY-WORKS, KINGSBURY, ee Oe ie eee 
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THE BETTER WE MAKE IT 
THE LESS IT COSTS US 





Sounds wrong—but it isn’t. Because aio is the latest Sobell 
model—the 516, a § 
we guarantee to keep every Sobell set aden soma & tats 


in perfect working order for two years performance. _ Price 20 
at our own expense, it obviously pays pron A —_**? 
us to make radios that are so good 
* they will very rarely go wrong. Tens 
= of thousands of people have bought 
2 Sobell Radio already. They know 
Z how good ‘is the set and how splendid 
+ the service. Order from your Dealer 


JSontin 
RADIO “gS 


TWO YEARS’ ALL-IN SERVICE IN THE HOME 


Advt. of Sobell Industries Ltd., Langley Park Nr. Slough, Bucks. 









enough people to welcome 
the new, the super-efficient, 


and the speeded-up. Benson 
and Hedges, while adopting 





“1 am a tennis club 





secretary and have 





set ideas about 
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THE BULLDOZER 
DOESN'T SWEEP CLEAN 


At 13 Old Bond Street you will 
find no positive enthusiasm for the 
bulldozer. There are more than 





By appointment 
Tobacconists to 
His Majesty The King 


BENSONad HEDGES 


OLD BOND STREET, LONDON, W. 








bo 
on 


1947 





| 


‘dich. putt 
fine fuel, 
RONSON 


Ronsonol is the instant-flash fuel and, 


what’s more, it’s fumeless and non-clogging. 








Ronsonol is ideal for every type of lighter. 


as also are Ronson Flints. You can buy 


Ronsonol everywhere — insist on it. 













| 
| 
| 
| 
| It is made specially for Ronson Lighters, 
| 


Ronsonol 1/6}d. a bottle. 
Ronson Flints 6d. a packet. 
Ronson Service Outfit 1/6d. 




















KERFOOTS 


COMPRESSED 


TABLETS 


Simple remedies for the home 

medicine chest or the latest and 

most potent drugs prescribed by 

the physician—all based on 

the manufacturing experience 
of three generations. 





a lenient view of the modern 
movement, prefer to go on taking 
just a little more time and a little 
more care in making good 
cigarettes of fine tobaccos 
for all those occasions when 
only the best will do. 




















eat S. 


KERFOOT 












T.B.W.I 





THOMAS KERFOOT & Co., Ltd. 
Vale of Bardsley + Lancashire 
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KIA-ORA. | remember 
its graceful bottle 

and the healthful 
goodness that came 
out of it” 





KIA-ORA 








SPARKLING 
MUSCATEL 


Your favourite wine is here 


A REFRESHING THOUGHT THE SPARKLING WINE 
KIA-ORA MEANS GOOD HEALTH | FOR ALL OCCASIONS 
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of MARSHALL & 
SNELGROVE 


LONDON 
The Famous Name 
for Quality 





‘*SYMPHONY"’ is a 1947 


- model from the Suit Salon, 


Ground Floor. In navy or black 
soft woollen material, with 
detachable white 


pique collar. £ F: I | 


(12 coupons) 














GENTLE INDULGENCE 


When at last the day’s work is done, you naturally feel you have 
earned a little pampering. You pull your favourite chair a few inches 
nearer the fire. You arrange a stool for your feet, a cushion for your 
head. You settle back. Ha!... 

And as the evening wears on, your tired body calls for still further 
indulgence—a soothing glass of Horlicks. What a comfort it is! How 
pleasant to know that tonight you will sleep the deep, unbroken sleep 
you need so much, and tomorrow you will awake refreshed. 

Horlicks is still not plentiful, but the shops are sharing out what 


they have as fairly as possible. 
HORLICKS 








this shape 


“ DIRECTION 
Zs 5 
THE CORRECT WAY TO CLEAN 
OUTSIDE BACK TEETH 

Place the brush lightly on the gums, 
just above the tooth line. Close the 
mouth to relax face muscles. Then 
with a twist of the wrist, sweep the 
brush briskly down over the teeth. 
Use six strokes. 


ara * 














M\DE BY ADDIS LTD., MAKERS 











Why Wisdom is made 


(and only this shape) 


AM 


Wisdom’s CRANKED HANDLE 





ISDOM’S cranked handle — 

like every other detail of its shape 
— is scientifically designed to make 
correct teeth cleaning easy. For 
example, the correct way to clean 
outside upper back teeth is shown at 
the left. To give comfortable control 
in such positions Wisdom’s handle 
is ‘‘ cranked’ to bring the handle 
grip in line with the brushing 
surface. 

Other Wisdom _ correct-shape 
features that make it easy to clean 
hard-to-reach teeth include its short 
domed head, widely-spaced tapered 
tufts and streamlined tip. 


Wisdom 


THE GORRECT-SHAPE NYLON TOOTHBRUSH 


OF THE FIRST TOOTHBRUSH IN 1780 

















Designers and makers 
of superlatively good 
shoes. 








‘EDWARDS AND HOLMES LTD., NORWICH 
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The man in the Singer 
is the man in 
the know 


The 9 h.p. Roadster (illus- 
trated here) and the Super- 
Ten Saloon are now in pro- 

duction. Like many good 

things these new Singers 
are still few and far between 
— but, like all good things, 
they are worth waiting for. 





2 B’ Hortons 


SINGER MOTORS LTD COVENTRY & BIRMINGHAM 
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Broaching a tempting subject 


To those who are sick with "flu, biliousness or in febrile cond:tions 
—a renewed recommendation to take Lembar: it will do you good. 
To the rest of the community, who are mainly sick of being patient 
—a promise of Lembar for general consumption as soon as 
possible: Meanwhile, please don’t broach your bottle until 
illness entitles you to do so. 


RAYNER’S medicinal 
Lembar 


Available in limited 
quantities 


















MADE BY RAYNER & COMPANY LTD., LONDON, N.18 
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ZFLAVOURY 





\e 


gc RMALIne 





World famous for its cool, 
slow-burning sweetness, it 
gives the fullest pleasure 
in every fill at a cost of 
2/103d. per oz. i 


pecsbylerion . 


BY APPOINTED BAKERS 





SMOKING MIXTURE 
EARL BALDWIN. 
A. GALE & CO., Ltd., Glasgow, C.! 
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‘expenditure is rapidly increasing, and 





THE DEBT OF HONOUR. 


The alleviation of distress amongst 
ex-Service men and women, includ- 
ing the disabled and their dependents, 
and the care of those left behind by 
the men who fell in action, are the 
foremost of the many responsibilities 
which the British Legion has under- 
taken since 1921. 

The second World War has added 
materially to this great work. Annual 


Proved 


Reputation 


an appeal is earnestly made for 
legacies—to safeguard the future of 
the Legion’s work for those to whom 
the Nation owes so much. 


REMEMBER—The British Legion helps 
ex-Service men and women of ALL 
Ranks, ALL Services and ALL Wars. 


BRITISH LEGION APPEAL 


(HAIG’S FUND). 
Richmond, Surrey. 
Full detail: all beneficen ivities and 
Forms of Be can be yo vce Baw yo request. 











SUPPLIED TO THE | 
| [House OF Lorps| — 
FOR OVER 20 YEARS 























umes N ckintosh’s 





Rig as, 


SPs pa 
NOW OBTAINABLE IN 
LIMITED SUPPLIES 
ASK YOUR RETAILER 


-——-—--~-" 


















23 BRIDGE ST. ROW 
CHESTER 








A deticious assortment 
of Toffees & Chocolates 
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0 UJ h The word ‘ sterling’ is a corrup- 

tion of Easterling — the name 
given to a group of North German || 
traders who settled in London in |] 
} the 13th Century and whose coins || 

were of a uniformly high quality. 
| | 
& | 
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BEEFEATE ) df | 
| Enjoye 
The need for a prosperous export trade in Great Britain | 

an A Q 5 is more urgent today than ever it was in the days of the 
=it . ft I O Fasterlings. Barclays Bank offer all exporters and importers | 

| a comprehensive foreign banking service, strengthened 
| by close links with the leading banking houses abroad. | 

Any branch manager will be glad to provide full details, | ) 
| Ada 
BARCLAYS BANK ffm | 
= | 
- | 
E LIMITED | 
nS | 
= 54 LOMBARD STREET, LONDON, E.C.3. 
JAMES BURROUGH LTD., 74 CALE DISTILLERY, LAMBETH, LONDON, §.E.11 EE : ee 
8 Wass 
= — ——eai = — 
ay 


When the post-girl's 
















is looking harassed and the 


post-book’s ‘out’ again— 


call in 
PON] FU -NEOPOST 


and do 











the job properly 








NEOPOST Victoria House, 
FRANKING Southampton Row, | 
MACHINES W.C.1 
LTD. ° * Tel.: Hol. 4933 
RONEO- a 
NEOPOST Works: | 
LTD. Romford, Essex | 


af 
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For Ladies’ Shoes by Crockett & Jones, Northampton, ask for the ‘ Swan’ 


















CONDITIONS OF SALE AND SUPPLY.—This periodical is sold subject to the following conditions, namely, that it-shall not, without the written eonsent of the publisher first given, be lent, 
resold, hired out or otherwise disposed of by way of Trade except at the full retail price of 1s. 6d., and that it shall not be lent, resold, hired out or otherwise disposed of in a mutilated 
condition or in any unauthorised cover by way of Trade, or affixed to or as part of any publication or advertising, literary or pictorial matter whatsoever 
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NO NEED, WE 
Lend me your Kershaws | Fesnourpwr we] - ay | NO NEED WE 


ina es SURE OF A 
WELCOME” 


























Theatre Glasses by KERSHAW. You The “BIJOU” 
cannot always obtain the best seats — but 

you can always take your KERSHAWS with at 
you. So compact that they fit easilyinto Go > uo 
your pocket or evening bag—so optically Fé ; 3 


By Appointment to r) S Ae a James Buchanan & Co., Ltd. 
H.M. King George Vi @rntrgzgn'\ Scotch Whisky Distillers 





perfect that, wherever your seat in the pi... £3.10.0 


& &6 se 
house, you can catch every subtlety of including Leather Purse and | 
. ‘ purchase tax on Purse | 
expression at the play, follow each detail | | 


of movement at the Ballet. Gop | 
Whee you ss SCOTCH WHISKY 


KERSHAWS are good enough. 37-41 MORTIMER ST, W.1 
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announcing 


Although present conditions 


VITAMINS preclude the full return of 


- refreshment facilities, man 
FOR WINTER STRENGTH restaurant cars have a 
re-introduced and _ other 
catering amenities are being 
steadily improved 








How welcome to your body will | system against colds and influenza, 
be a course of Crookes Halibut | by giving you that extra supply 


Oil! This will fortify your whole | of essential vitamins A and D. 


CROOKES HALIBUT OIL POPULAR FACILITIES RESTORED 


OBTAINABLE ONLY FROM CHEMISTS 
Capsules, per bottle of 25, 2/6; 100,8/6 © Liquid, per phial, enough for 16 days 2/- 
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